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LEWIS SABIN. 


THE pastor of a country church in New England, half a 
century or more ago, belonged toa “ species ” which, if not now 
“extinct,” is passing so rapidly away that we do well to photo- 
graph and describe it while we may. Settled for life, he dwelt 
among his own people, mingled in their society, participated 
in their private and public affairs, baptized their children, sol- 
emnized their marriages, and buried their dead, till he felt 
himself to be identified with all their interests for this life and 
the next; and they, in turn, could not but connect him with 
all their most hallowed associations. United to them by a 
bond scarcely less sacred than the marriage contract, he was, 
as it were, the head of a family which embraced the entire 
population of the town, who looked up to him as a wife toa 
husband, or as children to a father, sat at his feet for instruc- 
tion, went to him for advice and counsel, and took for granted 
that nothing but death could remove him from the relation in 
which God had placed him. Educated probably at Cambridge 
or Yale, he was the repository of the arts and sciences, the 
fountain of wisdom and knowledge, the arbiter of disputed 
questions, the umpire of conflicting interests, the reconciler ot 
contending parties for the whole community. Sometimes he 
was the teacher of the town school, oftener he fitted the boys 
of the neighborhood for college, and taught the young men of 
the section “divinity,” ¢rvazning them at the same time practi- 
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cally for the pastoral office, thus making the pastor’s study at 
once the academy and the theological seminary of his times. 
Frequently he was not only the scholar, teacher, and preacher, 
but also the lawyer and justice, perchance also the doctor of 
the town, —%in short, as Cotton Mather says of Thomas 
Thacher, the first pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, 
he was “ Aliquis in Omnibus, and that too without the blemish 
usually but sometimes unjustly annexed unto it, Nullus in Sin- 
gulis.” In the case of this early divine, by the way, the same 
authority says: “ To all his other accomplishments there was 
this added, that he was a most incomparable scribe: he not 
only wrote all the sorts of hand in the best copy-books then 
extant, with a singular exactness and acuteness, but there are 
yet extant monuments of Syriac and other oriental characters 
of his writing which are hardly to be imitated.” This last, we 
think, is zo¢ “a lost art” among the ministers of our day. Not 
a few of them seem to write Syriac, or some other strange 
characters, with such “exactness and acuteness” that common 
people are quite unable to “imitate” or decipher their chirog- 
raphy. “He had likewise,’ continues the historian of our 
Magnalia, “a certain mechanic genius which disposed him in 
his recreations to a thousand curiosities, especially the inge- 
nuity of clock-work, wherein, at his leisure, he did things to 
admiration.” 

With a farm given him as a part of his “settlement,” the 
early New-England minister was very generally a farmer, and 
a thrifty one too. Sometimes the farm was more fruitful than 
the church, as “ Father Howe,” of Hopkinton, told his people 
was the case with his, because he was obliged to leave 4zs busi- 
ness, the care of the church, and attend to ‘heirs, viz. the sup- 
port of the minister. Sometimes, on the other hand, the min- 
ister, like Dr. Emmons, for example, refused to put his hands 
to the rake or the pitchfork if the hay dd get wet, and yet the 
farm was well managed, while at the same time the preaching 
stirred, formed, and fashioned the people. Very often the min- 
ister's sons found in the farm and parsonage an industrial 
school in which they were trained for business and thrift on a 
larger scale, and not a few of them, like the sons of Father 
Williston, of Easthampton, became princes in trade and manu- 
factures as well as in active benevolence. 
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While he was thus in a sense master of all arts, sciences, 
trades, and professions, our old-fashioned pastor was also in- 
stead of all books, magazines, and newspapers. There were 
then no quarterlies, monthlies, or dailies, — perchance no week- 
lies that circulated in the country parish. The pastor, not the 
editor, was then the oracle of the country. There were no 
lectures, conventions, theatres, or circuses. The people looked 
to the pulpit for their entertainment scarcely less than for their 
instruction. Seldom, however, were they entertained there 
with political discussions, still more rarely with disquisitions 
on literature, science, or philosophy. The grand staple of the 
preaching was the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
those usually of the Calvinistic type, cast in a logical and 
argumentative form, addressed primarily tothe understanding 
and the reason, and only through them to the conscience and 
the heart. It was a rare people, found only in New England and 
old Scotland perhaps, that could be either interested or in- 
structed thus. Neither preacher nor hearer then ever imagined 
that the doctrines could be separated from the duties, that the 
truth was not essential to the life. The common, not to say the 
universal, sentiment was, that men must believe the truth if they 
would be saved, that they must grow in knowledge if they would 
grow in grace, and that they must be convicted of sin by the 
law of God, before they could be either justified or sanctified 
by the gospel of Christ. Thus fully persuaded that the preach- 
ing of the word in due order and method was the divinely 
appointed means of salvation, the old-fashioned New-England 
pastor magnified his office as a preacher, preaching indeed 
usually only two sermons on the Sabbath and one religious 
lecture perhaps in the middle of the week, but studying those 
thoroughly, writing them out with great care, charging them 
with “the distinguishing doctrines,” and delivering them with 
few of the graces of the orator, but with not a little of the 
solemnity and awfulness of one of the old prophets. At the 
same time he magnified also his office as a pastor, visiting the 
sick and the afflicted with conscientious fidelity, and going 
periodically, officially, perchance magisterially, through his 
entire flock in pastoral visitations. Perhaps the impression 
which he left by his visits and his presence was generally one 
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of awe rather than love. Yet these old pastors could unbend, 
and did sometimes lay aside their official gravity. And then 
they were among the most genial and attractive men in the 
world. None so welcome in the families which they visited ; 
none so social and joyous, not to say jovial in their association 
with each other. Even the ministerial Association (in its tech- 
nical sense) was often enlivened by sharp hits, bright rejoin- 
ders, and sallies of wit and humor; and when two or three of 
them met socially, they cracked jokes and told stories in which 
the lawyers and doctors were no match for them, and which 
have immortalized many of them as wits and boon companions. 
Before the Temperance Reformation, the pipe and the decanter 
were essential elements, not only in the social scenes, but in 
the meetings of ecclesiastical Associations. But when the 
principle of total abstinence was once discovered and pro- 
claimed, the slanderous assertions of the Free Religionists to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Beechers and Humphreys 
and Hewits, and the clergy generally, blew the trumpet loudest, 
and became the standard-bearers of reform. Such men as Dr. 
Hopkins were equally in advance of the times in their opposi- 
tion to slavery, and were among the foremost to unfurl the 
banner of universal emancipation. In short, these old-fashioned 
pastors deserved the name. They realized the idea. They 
were emphatically shepherds : leaders and feeders of the flock, 
teachers and guides of the people. Together with the magis- 
trates, and perhaps even more than the magistrates themselves, 
these ministers formed the character, founded the institutions, 
and shaped the history of New England. The people were 
by no means passive recipients of their opinions and influ- 
ences, as the Catholic laity are moulded by their priests like 
clay in the hands of the potter. The influence was mutual 
and reciprocal, the pastor acting upon the people and the peo- 
ple reacting powerfully on the pastor. But this almost extinct 
species of pastors have done more than any, perhaps more 
than all other human agencies to make New England what it 
has been in the first two and a half centuries of its history. 
The subject of this article did not by any means belong ex- 
clusively to the old school of New-England pastors. He lived 
in a transition period, and partook more or less of the charac- 
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teristics of such a period. But he retained in large measure 
the best traits of the ministers of former generations, and his 
life and character were in many respects strongly suggestive 
of the good old times, while at the same time he adopted and 
cherished all the best features of the new era in which he lived 
and labored. 

Lewis Sabin was born in Wilbraham, Mass., April 9, 1807. 
His father, Thomas Sabin, an industrious, intelligent, and re- 
spectable farmer, is still living and in comfortable health ; and, 
in the full possession of all his powers and faculties, at the age 
of ninety, he was present at the funeral of a son who had him- 
self almost reached the age of threescore years and ten. His 
mother, Abigail Sabin, died in 1857. She was a woman of 
more than ordinary intellect and excellence, uniting in herself 
the mental capacity, the amiable disposition, and the con- 
sistent piety which were so happily blended in the character 
of her son. Both his parents were exemplary members of the 
Congregational church. They had five children: three, sons, 
one of whom was a minister, and the other two deacons of 
Congregational churches; and two daughters, both church 
members. Of these children, Lewis was the oldest. 

At six- years of age he removed with his father to Belcher- 
town. Although living nearly three miles from the centre of 
the town and the meeting-house, and often, if not generally, 
obliged to walk to singing-schools, lectures, and religious meet- 
ings, he availed himself of every opportunity for mental, moral, 
and religious improvement which the town afforded. He became 
a member of the church at thirteen, and at that early age lived an 
exemplary Christian life. Having mastered the three R’s and 
all the other branches which were then taught in the public 
schools, and graduated with honor at the district school in the 
neighborhood, he commenced studies preparatory to college 
with Hon. Myron Lawrence, of Belchertown, and completed 
his preparation under Rev. John A. Nash, in Hopkins Academy, 
Hadley. 

Entering Amherst College at the inauguration of the “ Par- 
allel Course,” so called (which allowed of the substitution of the 
modern languages and the physical sciences for the mathematics 
and ancient classics), he was not carried away by the novelty 
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or the popularity of the new curriculum, but with the wisdom 
and conservatism by which he was always distinguished, he 
chose the old time-honored course, and prosecuting it entire 
with indefatigable industry, graduated with the highest honors 
of one of the largest and best of its more than fifty classes, — 
the class of 1831, and delivered the Valedictory Oration at 
Commencement. I doubt if he was ever absent from a College 
exercise. I know he never “flunked” nor “ponied ” nor slighted 
alesson. And his Christian life in college was no less exem- 
plary than his life asa student. After his graduation he was 
the standing secretary of his class, and in 1866 he published a 
second edition of the history of the class, in which good sense 
and good taste, affection for his classmates, and loyalty to his 
alma mater, are alike conspicuous. 

On leaving college he engaged in teaching, as a principal 
of Hopkins Academy, — then a popular and flourishing insti- 
tution, — where he continued four years, excepting a part of 
1832 and 1833, which he spent in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. While teaching, he continued his theological studies 
under the direction of that sound theologian and excellent pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Brown, of Hadley. Here too he found in the 
daughter of one of the deacons of Dr. Brown’s church that 
“good thing” from the Lord, a good wife. He was married 
Nov. 28, 1833, to Miss Maria P. Dickinson, daughter of Dea. 
William Dickinson. Of the rare wisdom, excellence, and use- 
fulness of Mrs. Sabin, who was a fit companion and helpmeet 
of such a husband, we may not speak, as she is still living. 
They have had no children. 

In August, 1835, he was licensed to preach by the Hampshire 
Association, and in June, 1836, he was ordained, and went as a 
missionary of that Association to the eastern townships of 
Canada, where, chiefly at Stanstead, he labored with much sat- 
isfaction and success during his first year in the Christian 
ministry. “The church had previously been nearly broken up 
by divisions,” —I quote from a history of Stanstead published 
in 1861,— “but those divisions had been in a measure healed, 
and the time of his stay forms one of the brightest pages of 
its history.” 

On the twenty-first day of September, 1837,— at the age 
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of thirty, in the full maturity of his powers, and with no 
ordinary treasures of wisdom and experience,— he was installed 
pastor of the Orthodox Congregational Church in Tem- 
pleton, Worcester County, Mass., and thus entered upon his 
first and only pastorate, which, continuing for thirty-five years, 
was terminated September 24, 1872, at his own request, with 
the reluctant consent of the church and congregation. The 
history of that ministry, its scenes and events, its labors 
and results, its sermons and lectures and meetings for prayer 
and conference, its baptisms and marriages and funerals, its 
revivals of religion and stated additions to the church, and sea- 
sons of special in-gathering, its public services and private 
interviews, personal conversations, and visits from house to 
house, — none of these can we relate in detail. Nor need we. 
He has left on record his own recollections and impressions of 
them in his Quarter Century Sermon and his Farewell Dis- 
course. What a record! Four thousand sermons, five hun- 
dred funerals! How suggestive of study and labor, of fellow- 
ship with sorrow, of sympathy and comfort under affliction, of 
instruction in all the duties of this life, and of preparation for 
a better life beyond the grave! Two hundred and fifty-seven 
additions to the church! What a harvest! Baptisms, mar- 
riages, prayer-meetings, and pastoral visits he does not enu- 
merate. They were almost too numerous to mention. And 
he was not anxious to magnify the number or perpetuate the 
memory of his good works. The labors of a faithful pastor, 
who remains twenty-five, thirty-five, forty, or fifty years with 
the same people, exceed even the far-famed labors of Her- 
cules. Those were but twelve in all, with long intervals of 
ease and pleasure. The labors of a long pastorate run on from 
a quarter to half a century, day and night without cessation, 
and with no end till the end of life. If we were to seek a par- 
allel for the life-work of such a pastor in the mythology of the 
imaginative Greeks, it would be Atlas, who was fabled to sup- 
port the heavens day and night, year after year, without a day 
or an hour's rest for his weary and heavy-laden shoulders. Well 
did an eloquent preacher turn and emphasize the language of 
the Apostle, making him to say: “ He that desireth the office 
of a bishop desireth a work.” But it is a good work. The 
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rewards and results are commensurate with the labors. So 
Dr. Sabin considered them. So he found them to be in his own 
experience. “I have been happy in my work,” he says, “and 
happy for having work to do, and such work as involves the 
highest aims, the best qualifications, the most pleasing and 
delightful duties, and brings richer rewards than any other call- 
ing, — rewards not in wages and pecuniary profit beyond other 
professions or employments, but in the endearing ties of affec- 
tion and confidence, in the joy of winning souls to Christ, and 
in the approving smile of the Master.” 

There were at least four seasons of special revival during his 
ministry, which were emphatically harvest seasons, feasts of in- 
gathering, times of refreshing, when he who went forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, came again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. Each of these revivals brought an addition 
of twenty, thirty, thirty-five, forty members to a church which 
was in its infancy when he came there, and had only eighty-eight 
members at the time of his settlement. Besides these special 
in-gatherings, there were additions of one or more at almost 
every communion, thus making up a sum total of two hundred 
and fifty-seven additions, and a membership of three hundred 
and forty-five in the course of his entire pastorate, and leaving 
a small net gain after all the deaths, dismissions, and fluctua- 
tions incident to churches, especially churches in our small 
towns, which are losing rather than gaining in population. This 
is a good record, and owing doubtless very much to the fact 
that, while everything else was changing, and the people, the 
young especially, were passing away, the pastor held on and 
the pastorate was permanent. I believe in long pastorates. 
Dr. Sabin believed in them, and gave good reasons for so be- 
lieving, — reasons which have been fully justified and demon- 
strated by experience in his own ministry, and the history ot 
his church. If this long pastorate should be followed by a 
succession of short ones, with perhaps long intervals without 
a pastor (which may God forbid), it will not take thirty-five 
years for them to learn by sad experience how much they have 
been indebted to his wise, constant, persevering labors for 
keeping them together, a united, prosperous, and happy people. 

I bow low before any man, —it is a remark which I have 
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often made, — I bow low before any man who, in these fast and 
changing times, when everybody is running to and fro, has 
remained a half or a quarter of a century the pastor of any 
church, especially a country church, and above all a small 
church in a small town which is all the while stationary, — per- 
haps losing in wealth and population. That is a wse man, a 
wiser man, and a greater man too, than many who receive such 
loud calls from the gold and silver trumpets of our great and 
wealthy congregations. And it is a wise people that have the 
good sense to appreciate such a pastor, and the steadfastness 
and the Christian principle to keep him as long as he is willing 
to remain with them. There are few more beautiful and 
touching passages in all our Christian literature than that in 
Dr. Sabin’s Quarter Century Sermon, in which he speaks of 
his contentment with his place and work in that pleasant 
country-town, his peaceful life and abundant labors in that in- 
telligent and attentive congregation, his heart-felt satisfaction 
with his generous and confiding people. “ To young ministers,” 
he says, “there is a fascination about a magnificent church 
edifice and a very large congregation which sometimes kindles 
their ambition and makes them uneasy in their humble sphere. 
I can think of college companions and competitors filling dis- 
tinguished places in life, and of this and that friend in the 
ministry who preaches to as many people on one Sabbath as I 
do in five. They are worthy men, and I am sure they are 
faithful, laborious, able, and devoted ministers. May God bless 
them all. I do not envy them, nor covet their stations. I do 
not shrink from work and responsibility. But I say with the 
Shunamite when the prophet asked her, ‘Wouldst thou be 
spoken for to the king, or to the captain of the host?’ And 
she answered, ‘I dwell among mine own people.’” 

He was a student from the beginning to the end of his long 
life. He studied his sermons thoughtfully, and wrote them 
with care and painstaking. He studied the Scriptures in the 
original, and drew the matter of his discourses directly from 
the fountain — the word of God. He kept up his study of the 
classics and mathematics, and taught them with rare clearness 
and force, with much satisfaction to himself and great interest 
to his pupils, not only in the academy, but to private pupils in 
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his study. In his habits of study and exercise he was the very 
impersonation of method and system. He retired early and 
was an early riser. He took his exercise before and after 
breakfast, and that for the most part in. the care of his horse, 
in sawing his own wood, by working in his garden, and other 
useful labors. When that was finished he dressed for his study, 
which was literally his home, even for the reading of his pa- 
pers. Like most other great brain-workers, he did the greater 
part of his writing and study, his brain-work, in the former 
part of the day. In the afternoon he would take his horse, and 
drive off to visit his people. He kept a list of the families of 
his congregation, and a memorandum of his calls, so as not to 
omit calling upon ali at least once during the year; and when 
sickness and bereavement occurred, he repeated his visits as 
often as the circumstances seemed to demand. He welcomed, 
also, the visits of his people at his own house ; and fond as he 
was of his study, he always met those that called to see him, 
at whatever hour of the day, with the utmost cordiality. His 
visits, whether pastoral or social, were always welcome to his 
people. The young of both sexes gathered about him in the 
parlor, attracted by his genial, sympathizing manner, and his 
pleasing as well as edifying conversation, and he was the centre 
and the charm of the social circle. The children were very 
fond of him, and it was a common thing, when he was sawing 
wood or at work in his garden, to see two or three little boys 
in animated conversation with him. For many years he held 
a maternal meeting, in which he met the mothers once a quar- 
ter in the vestry, and heard the children recite the Assembly’s 
Catechism. He was in the habit of keeping the Catechism 
and Watts’ Divine Songs to give to children. 

His sermons were marked by great plainness, simplicity, and 
directness, both in their composition and their delivery. He 
used very little gesture. His voice was not musical ; it wanted 
flexibility and variety. He made no attempts after rhetoric 
and oratory. At the same time there was weight in his words, 
there was power in his arguments, there was eloquence in his 
manifest sincerity and earnestness. The character of the 
man spoke. The truth was eloquent, and it was often accom- 
panied by the demonstration of the Spirit. 
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But Dr. Sabin’s work and influence were by no means con- 
fined within the limits of his own parish. As a leading mem- 
ber of the School Committee, he rendered invaluable service 
to the public schools. The town of Templeton had no better 
adviser than he was, in town affairs and public interests. As 
he was never afraid to exercise his right of suffrage as a citizen, 
so he never hesitated to express his opinion in any matter that 
concerned the general good; and he was not only heard with 
attention, but his opinion, his judgment, always had great 
weight in the decision of the question. All the inhabitants of 
the town, without distinction of sect or party, found in hima 
true friend and wise counsellor, a good neighbor, and a peace- 
maker. Neighboring churches sought his advice in all their 
difficulties, while their young ministers looked up to him as a 
father. He was never absent from meetings of the Associ- 
ation, and never failed to perform his part in the exercises. 
For many years he was almost the standing moderator of the 
numerous councils, to which he was so often invited. The col- 
lege where he was educated, and which in 1857 conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 1862 elected 
him a member of the Board of Trustees ; and no member of 
that Board was more reliable than he for constant attendance, 
wise counsel, and devoted service. “I shall miss him greatly 
at our annual and our special meetings, where I expected 
always to see him, and always leaned on his good sense and 
practical wisdom for counsel and support.” So said President 
Stearns, when he heard of the death of Dr. Sabin. And 
the prayer which he offered in the chapel on the morning 
of the funeral, showed how much he felt his own loss and the 
loss of the college, and how earnestly he desired that it might 
be sanctified to officers and students. 

Deeply interested in whatever concerns the welfare and 
progress of mankind, and keeping himself acquainted with 
passing as well as past events in human history, he labored to 
inspire his people with an intelligent interest in the cause of 
universal liberty and philanthropy as well as Christianity. By 
precept and by example, he inculcated a missionary spirit with 
such success that his church, though neither large nor rich, 
contributed during his pastorate not less than twenty thousand 
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dollars directly to the several forms of missionary work, while 
it has also “ving representatives in the missionary fields of 
our own country and of other lands. At the same time, with 
equal courage and prudence, he went before his people as their 
spiritual leader in the moral conflicts of our age and country 
against intemperance, slavery, and the great rebellion, and to 
his influence the town is largely indebted for its noble record 
of heroes and martyrs in the late war. 

The catalogue of his labors and services is not complete 
without adverting to some of a more personal and partly secu- 
lar kind. Mr. Sabin was an indefatigable worker and a distin- 
guished scholar, and, like the leading pastors of the last 
generation, he turned his untiring industry and his high 
scholarship to good account by sometimes taking private 
pupils. One of the best services which he rendered to his 
beloved college was by consenting to take into his family and 
under his instruction students whom, for bad conduct or poor 
scholarship, or because they did not know what else to do with 
them, the Faculty were obliged to send for a few weeks or 
months into the country. Hence the parish and parsonage of 
Dr. Sabin became familiarly known in Amherst College by the 
facetious but classical name of “the Sabine Farms.” Nor did 
the young men themselves feel under less obligations to the 
good Doctor and his excellent wife than the college. They 
always came back saying, they had not only had good instruc- 
tion and good care and keeping, but they had had a good time. 
It is only a few days since that one of them who now occupies 
a high position under the very eaves of the College said to the 
writer: “ It was about the best thing Amherst College ever did 
for me, when she sent me to spend six months under the roof 
of Dr. and Mrs. Sabin.” 

There was one thing in which Dr. Sabin went beyond even 
the old-fashioned country minister of former generations. He 
wrote wills, settled estates, took care of widows and orphans, 
and if he could not be considered as the lawyer and justice of 
the town, he at least in no small measure superseded the neces- 
sity of any lawyer or justice of the peace in that community, 
Perhaps he might be said to have been the physician also of the 
place, since by precept and example he contributed so largely 
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to the health of the neighborhood ; and while he almost never 
had occasion to call the doctor to his own house, did all he 
could to help his neighbors dispense with the doctor’s services. 
He deemed it his duty to take care of his;health. He thought 
it his duty to take care also of property, whether it was his own 
or intrusted to him by others. He studied political economy, 
understood the laws of wealth, inquired into the relative value 
of stocks, and knew what were the most promising investments. 
In this matter, as in all others, he was as sagacious as he was 
conscientious, and was rarely mistaken in his calculations. It is 
often charged upon ministers that they know nothing about 
business and are destitute of worldly wisdom. They are some- 
times as ignorant but not as innocent as’ children; in such mat- 
ters. But no man who knew Dr. Sabin would lay this to his 
charge any more than on the other hand” they would reproach 
him with being an unspiritual and worldly-minded minister, 
who took better care of the salary and the parsonage than of 
the pulpit or the parish. By his practice as well as his preach- 
ing he taught his people that economy is a virtue, the handmaid 
of charity, and the helper of piety,—a lesson than which there 
is scarcely another which we so much need to learn in our age 
and country. And by economy and good management, 
although his salary was only six hundred dollars, and never ex- 
ceeded a thousand, he had a comfortable livelihood, and gradu- 
ally accumulated a property which made him and his’ family 
independent. In short, Dr. Sabin might have sat for every line 
and almost every stroke of that charming picture of the coun- 
try pastor in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 


‘“‘ A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed nor wished to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 
For other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
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And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


I have no time to analyze his character, and I need not. It 
was as open and ingenuous, as genial and sensible as his coun- 
tenance, which is faithfully represented in the accompanying 
engraving. Like that ancient hero and prophet of whom the 
Greek tragic poet draws so attractive a picture, it was his am- 
bition “not to seem, but to de the best” of men. Always and 
everywhere he was the same living impersonation of good com- 
mon-sense, sound judgment, solid learning, orthodox faith, 
unwavering Christian principle, and unerring practical wisdom. 
Without any of those brilliant qualities which dazzle the eyes 
of the multitude, he had that perfect balance of faculties which 
commands the unchanging respect and confidence of all classes. 
He had too little imagination and emotion, and too little action, 
in the comprehensive sense in which Demosthenes used the 
word, to shine in the pulpit, or even be a popular preacher, 
in these days of novels, romances, magazines, and sensational 
sermons. At the same time, in all the earlier part of his min- 
istry, no man was more acceptable in his own, or more wel- 
come in all the neighboring pulpits than Dr. Sabin. And he 
was always a model pastor. He was, as one of his ministerial 
neighbors expressed it, a born leader, — born, educated, and 
trained to organize forces, to plan and execute measures, to 
manage private and public affairs. With the love of Christ 
and the love of souls uppermost in his heart, such a man could 
not but be a model pastor. And such a pastor, who at the 
same time preaches sensible and instructive sermons, although 
without any very high order of pulpit eloquence, cannot but be 
a power in the parish, and impress himself in the course of a 
long pastorate upon every person and every thing in the com- 
munity. Dr. Sabin would have made a good home secretary 
of one of our great national benevolent societies. He had 
many prime qualifications for a Secretary of the Treasury in 
the National Government. And I have sometimes thought it 
required more talent and tact, more wisdom and prudence, to 
manage a small, poor, feeble country church, than it does to 
govern a State or rule over a great nation. 
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In the just judgment and for the most part in the fitly chosen 
words of another, who was his nearest ministerial brother for 
eleven years: “He was not brilliant asa preacher, his range 
of literary reading was not extensive, but his acquaintance was 
thorough with such subjects as he considered pertinent to his 
ministerial work. His treatment of subjects assigned to him 
in the meetings of the Association was always satisfactory, 
often able, He had a logical mind and rarely took a position 
that he could not sustain. He seldom made mistakes of any 
kind, and so was always felt to be a safe adviser in matters of 
difficulty. If he erred at all in such matters, it was by excess 
of caution rather than in the opposite direction. He had in 
very large measure the confidence of the whole community in 
which he lived, a majority of whom were opposed to him in 
his religious views. Few minds were more evenly balanced 
than his, as was shown not only in his treatment of themes, but 
as well in his whole work. He neglected none of the interests 
of his people, but cared for them, — had his eye everywhere, 
and thought nothing of too little importance for his notice that 
affected the welfare of his parish, or of its individual members. 
Patient, careful, judicious, far-seeing, would that the leading 
traits of his character were more common and better appre- 
ciated than they are wont to be.” 

Another and still nearer neighbor writes: “ My acquaintance 
with him has been short but very pleasant. I leaned upon him 
for counsel. I was accustomed to go to him in all matters 
where my own wisdom was at fault, and rarely did I deem it 
safe to depart from his judgment. Sometimes I felt that he 
was too cautious, and was strongly tempted to follow my own 
impulse rather than his counsel, but in the event I always 
found that his counsel was wiser than my impulse. His kind, 
genial smile always cheered me. I loved to spend an hour 
in his study. I think he hada remarkably cheerful view of 
the ministry. The last time that I preached in Templeton, 
before his death, he said to me as I was dining with him at his 
invitation : ‘I have been happy in my work, and now that it is 
ended in this particular field, 1 am happy in the knowledge 
that it is done. I expect if I live, still to preach as God gives 
me opportunity, and I think that I enjoy the work now as well 
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as I ever did.’ He said he never had any other plan than to 
do God’s will, and gave, from his own experience as a pastor, 
some interesting illustrations of the wisdom of following hum- 
bly and unhesitatingly the leading of Divine Providence and 
the Divine Spirit, although it may be in opposition to one’s 
own inclination and the solicitation of others.” 

One word more than any other contains the main secret of 
Dr. Sabin’s character and life. He was faithful, — faithful in 
every duty, faithful to every trust. He was complying and 
obliging just as far as he could be consistently with his sense 
of duty, but no further. There he stood firm and unshaken. 
And he was able to be so fazthful and steadfast because he 
was full of faith. His firmness was the result of his Christian 
principle, his fidelity was the fruit of his strong faith. He 
believed the great doctrines of Evangelical Christianity as the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He believed 
with all his heart what he preached, and what he preached he 
practised more perfectly than is often done by our imperfect 
human nature. As there was a rare equilibrium in the balance 
of his faculties, so there was a remarkable consistency and a 
beautiful symmetry in his character, and the priceless value of 
such a character is the great lesson of his life. 

As his life had been tranquil, so was his end peace. About 
four weeks previous to his death his physician informed him 
that his disease was of the heart. “Then,” said he, “my hold 
upon life is uncertain at the best, and it may be very short.” 
Thereupon, with characteristic calmness and promptness, he 
began at once “to set his house in order.” He hada long 
conversation with his wife, and though she was at first over- 
come, his calm strength helped her to look undaunted, as he 
did, at the event which even then overshadowed them. He 
made the arrangements for the funeral service, alluded to the 
lot — a generous gift some years before of a loved parishioner 
—where they would lay his body, and gave directions in 
regard to all that would make the path easier for her who was 
henceforth to walk alone in her earthly pilgrimage. A day or 
two after this his breathing became so difficult that he could 
say but little. To a brother in the ministry he remarked: “I 
have no ecstatic views, but I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
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I have a firm trust in the gospel I have preached to others, and 
there I am willing to leave it.” 

A friend said to him: “As you draw near to the valley of the 
shadow of death and feel that you are passing into it, how does 
it look to you?” — “0,” said he, “no shadows, zo shadows.” 
The last few days he was unconscious except at short intervals, 
but during these days and weeks of suffering from labored 
breathing, not a murmur of impatience escaped him. At six 
o'clock on Sunday morning, June 8th, he passed peacefully 
and sweetly from the dawn of the earthly Sabbath to that of a 
Sabbath which will know no evening. 

The people of Templeton, without distinction of denomina- 
tion or party, were present at his burial. The neighboring 
churches were represented by their pastors and members. 
Business men of wealth and standing, from distant towns and 
cities, who had been brought up under his ministry, and owed 
to him their character and success in this life and their hopes 
for the next, were there to express their respect and their 
sense of obligation. The writer of this sketch preached a 
sermon from Acts xi: 24, He was a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith, No better description could be 
given of him than in these words of sacred history touching 
that Apostolic Father whose name was given him because he 
was a Son of Consolation to the early Christians. Two of the 
neighboring pastors poured out their sorrows and those of the 
people in prayer, and commended the mourners and the be- 
reaved church and congregation to the God of all grace and 
comfort. And then we followed him to the same sweet resting- 
place, amid protecting pine groves, where he had committed 
so many of his people, “dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” there 
to slumber till the morning of the resurrection. And as we 
left him there, we could not but say and feel: Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and THEIR WORKS DO. FOLLOW 
THEM. 


W. S. TYLER. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


To an American eye, the words which we have placed at 
the head of this article present a question which is so entirely 
settled, as to require no further discussion. In this country 
at least no one needs to be convinced that the State has no 
right to govern the Church, and that the Church has just as 
little right to govern the State; and that, therefore, whatever 
government may be legitimate in the Church, it should, on the 
one hand, be divested of all political power, and on the other 
it should be entirely independent of the State. Having, as we 
think, settled this question finally and forever, the words at the 
head of this article suggest no question which seems to us to 
require either thought or inquiry. 

This is the view of the subject presented by De Tocqueville 
in his profoundly philosophical treatise on “ Democracy in 
America.” He argues with great force and conclusiveness, 
that it is indispensable that religion, in order to exert its 
proper influence on society, should be severed from all con- 
nection with political power. He seems to assume that if the 
Church is only quite separated from the State, it is no longer 
of any importance, in a political point of view, what either its 
doctrines or its government may be. This is the view of the 
subject which is generally entertained at the present time by 
men of advanced thought everywhere. 

But is it atrue view? If Church and State were completely 
severed in France, would the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
that country cease to be of any political importance? If the 
Church of England were disestablished, to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
resuscitated word, would it cease to be a political power? 
Have the numerous Church governments which are dividing 
the people of the United States, no influence on the working of 
our free institutions? Are they of no importance and no sig- 
nificance in relation to the future political condition of this 
country? Is it of no political consequence whether one of these 
systems or another gains ascendency over the national mind? 

We can surely be at no loss for an answer to these ques- 
tions. “If the human mind be left to follow its own bent, it 
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will regulate the temporal and spiritual institutions of society 
upon one uniform principle.” Spiritual despotism will tend 
towards despotism in the state, and religious freedom will tend 
towards civil liberty. It is unwise to expect any long and 
peaceful reign of civil liberty, in any country, unless the peo- 
ple of that country are enjoying, in all their religious organiza- 
tions and arrangements, the freedom of the Lord. 

The subject proposed for this article does, then, suggest a 
question, which not only has not been settled, but which has 
not, so far as we are informed, been discussed. Itis the ques- 
tion, What principles of church government are most favorable to 
the full development and permanent reign of republican liberty ? 
This question opens a field of inquiry which is in a great meas- 
ure unexplored by our religious thinkers. There is a reason 
why it is so, which it is of great importance to the end we 
have in view to state at the outset. The attitude of the public 
mind in the religious world is unfavorable to all such inquiries, 
and tends greatly to discourage the efforts of any who might 
be disposed to engage in them. In the midst of, and in spite 
of, all our sectarian rivalries and jealousies, there is a feeling 
widely prevalent among Christian people, that these things are 
disgraceful to our religion, and greatly diminish its benefi- 
cent influence over human hearts and human society. Such 
is the strength of this feeling that it creates a necessity of an 
earnest effort to discountenance and rebuke all manifestations 
of a sectarian spirit. The steady growth in the churches of 
all denominations ofan aversion to sectarian broils and conflicts, 
and of a longing desire for a more satisfactory manifestation 
of the oneness of the Christian brotherhood, is one of the 
most encouraging signs of this time, — one of the most cheer- 
ing omens ofa future for the Church of Christ, brighter, purer, 
and better than the past. 

But while we are cheered and encouraged by the growth of 
this better spirit, we cannot help seeing that, along with it, 
there is a false assumption which, while it is adhered to, must 
prove an impassable barrier to all progress towards the real- 
ization of these devout longings. That assumption is, that the 
existence of rival governments is a legitimate and inevitable 
consequence of religious freedom, and must therefore be per- 
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petual; and that, therefore, the harmony of the Christian 
brotherhood is to be preserved only by promoting kindly rela- 
tions between these several divisions of the common house- 
hold of faith, just as the peace of a neighborhood is to be 
promoted by keeping up kindly relations among its several 
families. ; 

According to this assumption, we must discountenance all 
comparisons as invidious ; we must abstain from all criticism, 
and all discussion of matters about which Christian sects differ, 
and apply all our endeavors to the perfection of arrangements 
for dividing up the Christian world among these high ecclesi- 
astical powers, with as much good feeling as possible. While 
this assumption is adhered to, any one who proposes to exam- 
ine the subject-matter about which the sectsdiffer, and to make 
honest comparisons between them, for the sake of eliciting the 
truth, will be likely to be regarded as a bitter sectarian, and a 
disturber of the blessed harmony of the ecclesiastical world so 
devoutly longed for, and yet so certain never to be enjoyed 
while the present order of things exists. Such a comparison 
we are about to institute, at whatever hazard of being thought 
to violate the truce —and it is only a truce — which at present 
exists between the high contracting powers that assume to 
govern the religious world. 

Against the above mode of viewing things, we enter our 
solemn protest. The sects of modern Christendom are not 
divinely constituted families, but man-made schisms in the 
body of Christ. Not one of them has any right to exist for an 
hour, unless the principles of its organization are true, and ac- 
cording to the gospel of Christ. These principles are open to 
the scrutiny of all the world. This is a legitimate field of in- 
quiry, which all are at liberty to enter who love truth, freedom, 
and righteousness. The harmonyof the Christian brotherhood 
can only be attained and securely enjoyed in the long future, by 
subjecting this whole matter to the most earnest and searching 
investigation, till we have learned what is the mind of Christ, 
what is the conception according to which he intended to 
found his church. There is no subject to which the motto of 
the Apostle is more applicable: “ Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” 
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History teaches us, by innumerable examples, that as a prime 
condition of human freedom, religion should be placed in its 
true relation to the powers by which society is governed. It is 
one of the strongest and most permament forces of the hu- 
man soul. Hewho knows not this, who thinks that humanity 
can ever be argued or educated out of its religion, may know 
physical science perhaps, but he is ignorant of what is much 
better worth knowing, — human nature. Man’s faith cannot 
be limited by the visible and the tangible, nor his hope by the 
transient and the perishing. He will stand in awe of invisible 
powers, and anticipate immortality and retribution. This is 
religion, and human nature can no more be divested of it than 
of the appetites of hunger and thirst. 

Those who have sought to be the rulers of the world have 
been well aware of the existence of this permament force, and 
of its potency, and have in all ages endeavored to seize on it as 
one of the chief instruments of their power. Despotisms have 
always sought to enforce the terrors which physical pains and 
penalties excite, by the awe which religion inspires. Hence, 
through much the greater portion of all human history, religion 
has been an affair of the State, and men have been reduced to 
a submissive acceptance of such religion as the State imposed, 
just as they accept such soil and climate as divine Provi- 
dence gives. Thus mankind are doubly enslaved. Liberty is 
quite impossible to a people thus trembling before a resistless 
power, armed with all the secular penalties known to the rulers 
of this world, and with the wrath, present and future, of those 
invisible powers of which religion teaches us. 

It is one of the conditions of the existence of any real free- 
dom in the world, that religion should be rescued from the usurp- 
ing grasp of the civil ruler. Man must learn that he has a 
conscience, a moral and religious nature, over which the gov- 
ernments of the world have no control whatever; that every 
man owes an allegiance to the God of heaven, with which no 
human power has, any right at all to interfere. The first step 
which can be taken towards real freedom in this world, is to 
teach secular governments to confine themselves within their 
own sphere, and leave religion to be a matter between every 
man and his God. 
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This lesson the religion of the Bible has been powerfully 
teaching men in all the ages of its history. Moses taught it 
before Pharaoh, and the whole land of Egypt. Nathan the 
prophet taught it, when he said to King David, “ Thou art the 
man.” Daniel taught it in the court of Darius, when, in defiance 
of the king’s threatenings, he knelt in his house with his win- 
dows open towards Jerusalem three times in a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God as he did aforetime. 

But it was in the rise and progress of Christianity that this 
principle was to receive its fullest illustration, and ultimately 
to triumph in the world. In the appeal of Peter and John to 
the Jewish council, “ Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye,” we see 
the beginning of that battle of the ages which was after many 
centuries to end in victory for human freedom. Every con- 
vert who embraced Christianity in those early ages, declared 
his faith in the supremacy of God over the conscience of man. 
Every Christian society which the apostles organized, was 
founded on a basis which involves the same great truth. And 
if Christianity could have made its way over the empire in 
uncorrupted purity, liberty would have dawned upon the world 
fifteeen centuries earlier, and “the dark ages” would have had 
no place in history. 

But the triumph of freedom was not to be yet. There were 
only precious seeds sown in the earth, to spring up and bear 
their fruit in far distant ages. In that terrible struggle in 
which the paganism of the Roman empire was overthrown, 
and its millions were incorporated into a nominal connection 
with Christianity, the-church itself was deeply corrupted, by 
introducing into it the ideas and the customs of the paganism 
which it supplanted. And when at last the cross became the 
badge of the empire, both the forms and the spirit of the church 
had been radically changed. Its simple local societies had given 
place to a more or less stately hierarchy, and it succeeded with- 
out any reluctance to substantially the same relation to the 
State in which the old paganism had so long stood. In the 
estimation of every Roman, religion was altogether an affair of 
the State. It was by the operation of this principle that 
Christianity had been forced to pass through the fires of ten 
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persecutions. Yet now she mounts the throne, and takes up 
the very persecuting sword which for three centuries had been 
used against her. So is it ever in this world’s bloody history : 
the oppressed makes haste to become the oppressor. This is 
the origin of that union of Christianity, so called, with the sec- 
ular power, which enslaved Christendom and enslaved Chris- 
tianity for fifteen dreary centuries. 

In one important respect, however, the position of Christianity 
in relation to the State differed from that of the old paganism. 
The latter was a part of the State; it never had any separate 
organization or existence. But the church was always a power 
by itself more or less in alliance with the State, weak and in 
subjection, when the State was strong, — domineering and de- 
spotic when the State was weak. The empire rapidly decayed ; 
the church gained strength by its weakness. The empire 
perished; but the church, under the hierarchal organization 
which had been growing for ages, survived the empire, and the 
Bishop seized the sceptre which the emperor could no 
longer hold. Fora thousand years the Bishop of Rome wielded 
over the world the more than imperial power which he grasped 
as the empire fell. 

In the fifteenth century, the great monarchies of modern 
Europe sprung up. But they were all the allies, or rather the 
vassals, of the church. The Popestill wielded a power before 
which the proudest monarch stood in awe. The church was 
the ruling force ; Christendom was one vast theocracy. 

In the sixteenth century came the Reformation, resisted in- 
deed by the Pope, and by all the monarchs that adhered to him. 
And yet it became an established fact over nearly half of 
Europe. But the Reformation brought no deliverance of the 
church from its unnatural alliance with the secular power. 

Nothing seemed more shocking to the Reformers than the 
doctrine of religious freedom, as we understand it. Where the 
different Protestant churches separated themselves from Rome, 
they hastened to ally themselves with the governments of the 
several States, that the civil powers might always be at hand to 
punish heresy, and prevent dissent and schism. This alliance 
was contracted under different forms in different countries, 
—in England under the Episcopal forms, in Scotland and 
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Geneva under the Presbyterian, and in Germany under the 
Lutheran. 

All the leading Protestant religious bodies of this country, 
except the congregational (the latter including, of course, the 
Baptist churches), are in one form or another offshoots of these 
European national churches. Nearly every country of Europe 
has sent swarms of emigrants to the United States, and these 
emigrants have brought with them, and established among us, 
the forms of church organization to which they were accus- 
tomed in the countries from which they came, so far as that is 
possible where no union of Church and State can exist. Hence 
our Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Lutheran churches. 
The Methodist Episcopal church was never a state church; 
but it is modelled after the pattern of the English Episcopal 
church, by the organizing genius of John Wesley. It retains 
the episcopate, and a national hierarchy scarcely less compact 
than that of the national church of which it is a modification. 

All these are then offshoots of the state churches of the 
Reformation ; they are as truly political in their structure as 
our government at Washington. They have all a system of 
legislation and adjudication, which is strictly national in its 
jurisdiction, and aspires to become not only national but uni- 
versal. They are to all intents and purposes national theoc- 
racies. They cannot fine men, imprison them, nor put them to 
death. But they can and do legislate and adjudicate by a 
system of machinery which is strictly political, and often more 
than national in the extent of its jurisdiction over the precious 
rights and privileges of a Christian people. 

Our inquiry is not now whether such great national and 
hierarchal organizations of the so-called church are scriptural. 
Is it not too plain to require any argument that they can derive 
absolutely no countenance either from the authority of Christ 
or the practice of the Apostles? Our inquiry is, whether 
they are consistent with the full development and peaceful 
reign of republican liberty. 

The hasty survey which we have taken of the history of the 
question conducts inevitably to one conclusion, the import- 
ance of which must be apparent to everyone. For the most 
part, in all the past ages of the world, the control of religion has 
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been one of the most important functions of government, and 
from the exercise of that control the civil rulers of the world 
have derived a very important portion of their influence over 
their subjects. By the separation of the church from the 
state, the government is quite divested of this function. This 
is inevitable. It cannot therefore fail to be a question of the 
greatest importance to governments and to nations, — What is 
to become of this function? In whom or in what is it to be 
vested? Into whose hands is that power to fall of which the 
civil ruler has been deprived? It is not to be annihilated, for 
religion 1s one of the great permanent forces of human nature. 
Who, then, or what is to wield that power when religion is com- 
pletely severed from the state? What influence is the power 
that wields it to exert on human liberty? We repeat what we 
said at the outset: This is a new question. We are entering 
an unexplored region. 

But two answers to the question are in the nature of things 
possible. Either we must construct one or more religious sov- 
ereignties, standing side by side with the secular, having 
indeed no material or corporal pains and penalties at dispo- 
sal, but taking care of the religious well-being of the people 
as the state does of its secular interests, by legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, and securing obedience by such spiritual 
penalties as may be thought most expedient or useful ; or else 
we must regard that function of which the state has been 
divested as vested in no human or earthly sovereignty, but in 
God alone. 

The former of these solutions is that which is actually 
adopted by modern Christendom wherever the church is 
severed from the control of the state. The latter solution 
is that in which we find the only hope of religion and freedom 
in the world ; it is the solution which will be furnished by the 
church of the future. What remains of the task which we 
have imposed on ourselves is, to examine and compare these 
two solutions. 

The former requires a subdivision: First. When the religious 
sovereignty is single and exclusive. This represents the Papal 
church when separated from the state. Second. When 
there are two or many religious sovereignties instead of one. 
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This represents Protestantism with religious freedom. Of 
these two divisions the first is impossible and purely chimerical. 
The Papal church will always resist the separation of the 
church from the state, and such a separation will never take 
place in any Roman Catholic country, until the church has 
first lost the control of society, by losing the confidence of 
the people. The conception of De Tocqueville, that the 
Roman Catholic church might hope to renew her youthful 
vigor by separating herself from the state, was quite Utopian. 
There is no more good sense in advising that church to sep- 
arate itself from the state for the good of religion, than there 
would have been in the years that preceded the great rebellion 
in advising the slave-owners to abolish slavery for the good of 
the slave or the good of their country. The alliance of the 
church with the state is one of the last things that church will 
give up, while she controls society ; and when her connection 
with the state is severed against her will, she will speedily find 
herself surrounded by Protestant organizations, that will share 

‘with her that religious sovereignty which she claims as of 
right exclusively belonging to herself. 

If in our country or in any other, once Protestant, the Papal 
church ever succeeds in becoming the majority and gaining 
the control of society, she will always hasten to establish in 
some form the union of church and state. She is in that 
respect just like all other political bodies, great or small, ambi- 
tious, and unceasingly grasping after more power; and when 
she comes into such a position in any country that she can 
make the civil power subservient to her ends, it is contrary to 
her nature and the nature of things that she should not do it. 
It is as natural that such an ecclesiastico-political body, when 
in the ascendent, should subsidize the state to its purposes, as 
it is for a hungry lion to devour its prey when within its reach. 
They who think that that church is so changed, so reformed by 
the spirit of the age, that it will never do such naughty things 
any more, are just as wise as one who should bring up a pet lion, 
and, when he is well grown, place so much confidence in the 
good influence of his civilized education, as to fold him with the 
sheep. All which the spirit of the age can do for us against 
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such a system is, to render it impossible it should ever gain 
the ascendency. In that respect we confess we have ourselves 
some confidence in the spirit of the age. 

If we Americans have any doubts on this subject, it must be 
because we have more easy credulity than sound wisdom. The 
nation has seen that so-called church in a corrupt combination 
with a political ring, tamely permitting her political partners to 
steal from public treasuries to their hearts’ content, provided only 
she might have opportunity to steal from the same treasuries 
whatever she pleased for the benefit of humanity and religion. 
We have hereafter no excuse for being ignorant of the designs 
to be apprehended from combinations between the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and corrupt political parties. Nor is there 
likely to be any lack of political parties corrupt enough to enter 
into such combinations. If that hierarchy ever succeeds in 
standing in relations to the whole nation, similar to those in 
which she has, in these last years, stood to the city of New 
York, — and in such relations she is aspiring to place herself 
with an ambition that never sleeps, — American liberty, the - 
American Republic, will be at an end, 

The Papal church cannot but be inimical to the interests of 
republican liberty in every country when it exists in any con- 
siderable strength. It is contrary to its nature ever to be sat- 
isfied with the position it occupies in a free government. The 
very nature and structure of the system implies the power of 
compulsion. When deprived of this power, as in this country, 
it will for the present accept the inevitable, and bide its time. 
But its whole existence will be one of restless agitation. It will 
perpetually disturb the peace of the community by its struggle 
for more power, — especially by its efforts to wield the power of 
the state for the promotion of its ends. In such efforts at 
establishing republicanism as those now in-progress in France 
and Spain, it is a mighty force, ready to be wielded for any 
faction, however adverse to the republic and to liberty, that 
will make the government subservient to the interests of the 
hierarchy, and its presence and sinister influence will probably 
render the peaceful existence of a republic in either of those 
countries impossible. 

When the church is separated from the state, and the relig- 
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ious function is exercised by the Papal church, the national 
sovereignty is really divided,and one portion of it is given 
over to a foreign despot, — a despot whose spirit and principles 
are more hostile to all free institutions anywhere in the world 
than those of the Czar of Russia, — a despot who has governed 
Christendom through these immemorial ages under pretence of 
being the successor of Peter, but who is in reality the successor 
of the Czesars, who of old governed the world from the seven- 
hilled city, —a despot who has indeed within these last three 
years been deprived of Czesar’s sword, but not really any the 
less a despot than before, —for the present governing the na- 
tions as best he may, by ghostly terrors and spiritual penalties, 
in longing expectation that his lost imperial sword may be 
restored to him by the intervention of all the armies of Papal 
Europe. We think that any one who believes that republican 
liberty can live and prosper in any country, the mass of whose 
people owe allegiance to such a religious despotism, is the 
victim of a miserable delusion, which fits him rather to be the 
inmate of an asylum for the insane, than to be the teacher of 
mankind either in politics or religion. 

Many of the advanced thinkers of our country have signifi- 
cantly shaken their heads at the strong measures of the great 
German chancellor towards the Papal church, under its pres- 
ent ultramontane administration. But in doing so they have 
only shown the shallowness of their own thinking on this 
whole subject. Bismarck has thought more profoundly than 
they, in this as in many other things. His policy in this 
regard is simply a refusal to divide the sovereignty of Germany 
with the despot of the Vatican. He who believes that the 
unification of Germany with a practical division of its sover- 
eignty between the Pope and the Emperor is possible, has 
need to be better acquainted, not only with the wiles of Jesu- 
itism, but with the nature and essential spirit of the Papal 
power. 

There is at least one transaction in the known history of the 
Chinese government, in which it manifested a degree of wisdom 
and good sense from which the Christendom of the nineteenth 
century might learn a valuable lesson. From the early years of 
the eighteenth century, a violent dispute arose between the Jesuit 
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missionaries to that country on the one hand, and the Francis- 
can and Dominican missionaries on the other, respecting the 
extent to which Chinese converts should be permitted to retain 
their pagan ceremonies. The question was at one time referred 
to the Emperor, but finally to three successive Popes ; and 
the final decision of the Papal Chair was, that the Pagan cer- 
emonies, for the indulgence of which the Jesuits contended, 
should no longer be allowed. The indignation of the Empe- 
ror was so much aroused by this interference of a foreign sov- 
ereign with the rites and ceremonies of religion in his empire 
that he banished all the missionaries from the country. No 
government on earth ought to allow a foreign sovereign to leg- 
islate and adjudicate for his subjects in such a matter as relig- 
ious ceremonies and religious faith. If there are countries, 
like our own, for example, so situated as to be compelled to 
submit to it, the dangers of such an arrangement are sure to 
be apparent at no distant day. The present aspects of the 
school question afford abundant proof that we are now experi- 
encing the dangers of dividing the national sovereignty with 
a foreign despot. No government on earth that has to do with 
the Papal hierarchy can escape these dangers. It is precisely 
what we have called it,a divided sovereignty, and threatens 
anarchy and revolution. 

How then will the case stand, if the religious sovereignty, 
when taken from the state, is vested, not in a single and ex- 
clusive sovereignty, but in as many religious sovereignties as 
the people may choose to organize, each taking care and con- 
trol of such portion of the people as may choose to place 
themselves under its jurisdiction? This is the conception 
according to which Protestantism, wherever it has obtained for 
itself religious liberty, is for the most part seeking to construct 
free society for the ages of the future. The church is sepa- 
rated from the state; the civil power, being divested of its. 
religious function, is made exclusively secular; and yet the 
necessity of governing the church by a truly legislative, judicial, 
and executive power lodged somewhere in human hands 
and visibly exercised among men, is maintained; and any 
attempt to dispense with such a government over the church 
is extensively regarded with horror, as dangerous to the purity 
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and peace of the church, and destructive of the moral order 
of the world. And yet it is admitted that there is no one 
church authority in existence which has the exclusive right to 
this function of governing the church. It is to be divided up 
among all the ecclesiastico religious bodies which have been 
transplanted to this country from the Old World, or have origi- 
nated among ourselves from our past religious conflicts, or may 
come into being in the religious controversies of the future. 
Each of these is to be regarded as a legitimate religious sov- 
ereignty, exercising its jurisdiction over as many as can be 
made willing to submit to its authority. This is substan- 
tially the solution of the question of church and state which 
is given us by modern Protestantism. Isit valid? Can it 
be maintained? Is it compatible with the peaceful and per- 
manent reign of republican liberty over the land and over the 
world ? 

We have seen that an exclusive hierarchy is the inevitable 
enemy of human liberty; that it never can get the control of 
society, without trampling out the liberties of mankind. Is 
not the same spirit and the same tendency necessarily found 
in all religious governments vested in human hands? We 
know that this will be thought by many to be not only an un- 
charitable, but an absurd question. But facts which cannot be 
controverted show that it is neither absurd nor uncharitable. 
There is acommon saying in the mouth of almost every one, 
and which for the most part no one denies, which admits and 
assumes, that what is implied in this question is literal truth 
obvious to all men. It is the urging that our only safety 
against religious despotism is in the multiplicity of our sects. 
Who has not heard this a hundred times? Who ever denied 
it? Who ever heard it denied? 

In No. 51 of the “ Federalist,” in an article from the pen of 
James Madison, we find the following words : — 


“In a free government the necessity for civil rights must be the same as 
that for religious rights. It consists in the one case in the multiplicity of 
interests, and in the other in the multiplicity of sects.” 


This agrees precisely with the common saying above quoted. 
And hence the common belief that the multiplication of relig- 
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ious sects is a great blessing; it is our only security against 
the alliance of some one sect with the state, and the establish- 
ment of a religious despotism over us all, Few opinions can 
be stated, which are more universally or more undoubtingly 
held by Americans than this. 

But what is the plain English of all this? Nothing is easier 
than to translate it. Each of our sects is assumed to be, in 
itself, a dangerous and malignant power, supremely and un- 
scrupulously bent on its own aggrandizement, and waiting its 
opportunity, when no longer held in check by rival powers of 
similar spirit and aims, to ally itself with the state, and crush 
out the religious liberty of the world. It is thought, indeed, 
that these sects are not only productive, when properly 
restrained by their mutual rivalries, of great good, but quite 
necessary to the purity of the church, the prosperity of relig- 
ion, and the moral order of society ; and yet that they are each 
and all despotic in spirit, and hindered from becoming such in 
practice, on the same principle that Turkey is hindered from 
being absorbed by any one of the great powers of Europe. No 
man can deny that this is the estimate in which they were held 
by James Madison, and in which the great body of the Ameri- 
can people have ever held and do still hold them. A little 
reflection will convince us that this estimate is just. It is of 
the nature of all power vested in human hands or in human 
bodies politic, to be ambitious of its own aggrandizement. It 
is certainly not less true of ecclesiastical than of secular 
power. Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that it is 
more pre-eminently true of ecclesiastical power. The ecclesi- 
astical ruler always assumes that his power is essential to 
the highest welfare, the spiritual and eternal welfare of man- 
kind ; and therefore he is stimulated to seek its aggrandizement 
by zeal for God and humanity. An ecclesiastical power is 
therefore urged to seek its own aggrandizement by motives of 
peculiar force and urgency. It is unwise, then, to expect that 
any power, secular or ecclesiastical, will ever be able to set 
proper limits to itself; it can only be limited by the impossi- 
bilities which hinder its further increase. In a free country 
the only impossibilities which obstruct the indefinite increase 
of any ecclesiastical power are found in the jealousies and 
rivalries of kindred powers. 
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And yet these jealousies and rivalries do not after all afford 
the security which society needs against religious usurpation 
and oppression. The multiplicity of sects can afford us no 
such security for our religious rights as the multiplicity of 
interests does to our civil rights. An individual, however 
powerful, can be hedged about by the strong barriers of the 
law, and in some good degree hindered from encroaching on the 
rights of the poor and the weak around him. But you cannot 
thus hem in the ambitious efforts of a powerful religious body. 
It has a vast sphere of activity, in which it is as independent of 
the state as the state is of it. It is not, like the individual, 
a subject. 

And yet the security of our civil rights which comes from 
the multiplicity of interests is by no means complete. A 
powerful individual, a Vanderbilt, an A. T. Stewart, will often 
succeed, in spite of all the legal restraints that can be devised, 
in aggrandizing himself, and in uniting in himself such a 
multiplicity of interests as to render his influence on markets 
and prices and even votes dangerous to the rights of millions. 
In the case of religious rights, this danger is still greater, and 
less capable of being brought within the restraints of law. 
No matter how multiplied our sects,- indeed, the more multi- 
plied, the greater the danger,— we never can have any absolute 
security against the possibility of some one of our sects 
aggrandizing itself till it becomes ascendent, and gets the mas- 
tery of society, — able to control votes enough to turn the scale 
between opposing parties at any election, or even to become 
itself the majority against all other parties, and thus secure 
the election of men, to the places of power, who are pledged to 
do its bidding. In vain will it be replied to this, that the con- 
stitution will be our protection ; we know already that consti- 
tutions can be amended, and that to an active and encroaching 
majority, they are often but a slender obstacle. 

It would be difficult indeed to show that some of our great 
religious bodies are not, in spite of all our multiplicity of sects, 
exerting a very disastrous influence on our politics, much less 
to show that that influence is not likely to become much more 
disastrous in the future than it is at present. What thought 
ful man has failed to see that the political influence of the 
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sect of Roman Catholics is throwing constantly increasing 
difficulties in the way of the successful working of our public 
school system ; and that it is difficult to foresee where it will 
end? 

And let us not deceive ourselves with the idea that we can 
escape this difficulty by simply excluding the Biole from the 
schools, and making them as purely secular as any unbeliever 
could desire. Our schools must still teach history and social 
philosophy and morals ; and the question will remain, whether 
these shall be taught from the standpoint of the moral and 
religious supremacy of the papal hierarchy. Till this is con- 
ceded to the Papist, the hierarchy, with all its political influ- 
ence, is the enemy of our whole public school system. 

Now let us for a moment imagine that the Papal church is 
the only religious body that can ever come into such a position 
as to exert a dangerous political influence. We could even 
wish we were sure that it is the only religious body that is now 
exerting such an influence. Certain it is that the power which 
these great religious bodies exert on society is not at all propor- 
tioned to their efficiency in defending and propagating the pure 
Gospel of Christ. Quite independent of this, they have great 
power as national, ecclesiastico-political bodies ; and that power 
is capable of being indefinitely increased, and of being exerted 
for evil as well as for good. If there are any who can look 
forward to the future without any apprehension of evil to the 
cause of republican freedom in this and other lands, from the 
ambitious efforts of such great religious bodies for their own 
agerandizement, we are not of the number. If “the only secu- 
rity of our religious rights is in the multiplicity of our sects,” 
we must sorrowfully say that our security is a very inade- 
quate one. 

None can be more profoundly impressed than we are, with 
the essential badness of the English Church Establishment. 
Yet in the immediate presence of the proposition to “ dises- 
tablish ” it, we should not know which to choose. We should 
be ready to exclaim, “ There is neither going hence nor staying 
here.” We should fear that that great religious sovereignty 
(for such it would still be), when made quite independent of 
the crown and the Parliament, in that wide field of indepen- 
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dent activity which would remain to it, would exert an influence 
more powerful and more disastrous, than when restrained and 
governed by acts of Parliament; and that its administration 
would be much less liberal and consistent with the general 
welfare under officials of its own appointing, than under the 
Queen and her ministers. We could not but regard the influence 
of such a great, independent, religious body on the nation and 
on mankind with very serious apprehension. England will 
certainly not escape the evils of her establishment by simple 
disestablishment ; as we do not escape the evils of great, inde- 
pendent, religious sovereignties, by having no union of church 
and state. 

This long conflict of rival religious bodies, though neither 
should ever gain a dangerous ascendency, is in various ways 
detrimental. It is destructive to the order, harmony, and peace 
of society. It creates perpetual unrest. It is a condition ot 
unstable equilibrium tending to create discontent with the 
present and distrust of the future. Man’s exertions are called 
into requisition, not in co-operative efforts to promote the general 
welfare, but in mutually antagonistic efforts to counteract the 
mischief which each fears his neighbor is doing. Each is con- 
structing that whereby he may successfully rival what his 
neighbors are constructing, instead of all uniting their efforts 
to build what the general good requires. Of this spirit of an- 
tagonism in doing that which should be done in a spirit of 
co-operative patriotism and philantrophy, society all around us 
is full of the richest monuments: churches multiplied till they 
become the weakness and the opprobrium of the Christian 
cause ; colleges and seminaries of learning multiplied till all 
are in danger of becoming contemptible, because there are 
neither funds to sustain them nor students to fill them ; places 
of the highest dignity and influence filled by mean and im- 
moral men, because Christian people are too much divided by 
these rivalries and jealousies to unite their exertions to secure 
the appointment of good men — but why multiply these par- 
ticulars? The spectacle is sickening, and we turn away from it 
in disgust and sorrow. Whatever thus weakens those moral 
forces which ought to purify and enlighten society, and bind 
it together in blessed moral harmony, must be dangerous to 
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liberty. It is a waste of conservative force which no free 
people can afford. 

That very distrust of those great religious bodies that so 
largely represent Christianity before the world, which is ex- 
pressed in that revived maxim upon which we have commented, 
immensely impairs the beneficent power of Christianity over 
the minds of men. There are millions of men among us 
who regard all our sects with a degree of hatred, because they 
believe them to be dangerous to freedom, — really, at heart, 
inimical to it. They think their hatred is well placed ; and yet 
they make no distinction between these sects and that Chris- 
tianity in the name of which the sects all claim to speak ; and 
therefore hate Christianity as cordially as they do the sects. 
They regard Christianity as only another name for sectarian- 
ism, and they are therefore placed almost entirely beyond the 
reach of the Christian church and ministry. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Men cannot repeat, generation after generation, 
such a maxim without having an internal consciousness of what 
it implies, and thus becoming hostile to those churches, so called, 
which they recognize as the natural enemies of the religious 
liberty of mankind. The moral influence of the gospel of 
Christ is too precious to all the interests of freedom in the 
world to be thus sacrificed. If we would not destroy the last 
hope of liberty on earth, we must place our religion in such 
relations to the state, that it will not, age after age, provoke 
such hostility. 

We believe there is no way in which this chain of argument 
can be broken, and that there is but one way in which any 
Protestant will attempt to break it; and that is by denying 
that such religious bodies as regulate the affairs of Protestant 
churches are governments, — sovereignties. It is possible 
some may be disposed to claim that the power of inflicting a 
penalty, of depriving the subject of life, liberty, or property, is 
essential to the very nature of a government properly so called, 
and that there can be no sovereignty without it. This position 
certainly cannot be maintained. That there can be no govern- 
ment where there is no power to inflict a penalty on a refractory 
subject, we admit. But all possible penalties are not embraced 
within the limits of life, liberty, and property. There are other 
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rights dearer than any of these, of which a religious govern- 
ment assumes the control. The right to enjoy the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the right, when officially 
qualified, to exhibit them, are such rights to a believer in 
Christianity and a visible church. Though deprived of all 
secular power by entire separation from the state, the various 
religious governments of Christendom do hold this treasury of 
the grace of God under their keeping. They do claim the 
right to qualify men, by due, official commission, to exhibit 
these rites, and to divest the refractory subject of such official 
qualification; to admit the private person to these rites, 
and to exclude him fromthem. They do enact laws to regulate 
the conduct of public officers and private subjects, and admit 
to these privileges the obedient and loyal, and exclude the diso- 
bedient and refractory. Theright to participate in the privileges 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper sustains precisely the same 
relation to a religious government which the right of life, lib- 
erty, or property sustains to a secular government. The latter 
mulcts a refractory subject in his property, liberty, or life; 
the former, in his privileges at the baptismal font or the com- 
munion table. The cases are precisely analagous, and one is 
as truly and properly a penalty as the other. The religious 
is as truly a government —a visible government, exercised in 
human hands —as the secular. The one as truly exercises 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions as the other. This 
assumed right of the church, in its organic capacity, to admit to 
and exclude from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to make 
and promulgate laws prescribing the condition under which the 
privilege of participating in them shall be enjoyed, and of 
deciding judicially who has and who has not complied with 
those conditions, and of excluding the latter and admitting 
the former, — is, with few and rare exceptions, the common 
basis of all church government in modern Christendom, 
whether Papal or Protestant. If, then, the argument of the 
previous pages proves anything, it proves that this right 
of legislation and adjudication in respect to the religious 
rights and privileges of mankind, cannot be vested in any 
human hands, bodies, or organizations without imminent 
danger to the interest of republican liberty. This is what 
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we claim for the argument; and by this claim let it be 
judged. 

Having, therefore, taken this function of bearing rule over 
men in respect to their religious interests and duties from the 
secular power, we trust, finally and forever, where shall it be 
vested? Where can it be vested safely to the interests of freedom 
in the world? Weanswer IN Gop ALONE. This is Christian- 
ity. All those arrangements which we have examined and con- 
demned are contrary to the spirit and explicit teaching of 
Christ. He is a king. He came to found a kingdom fore- 
seen by the prophet Daniel—the kingdom of heaven. But 
his kingdom is not of this world. Before human eyes and in 
human hands it has neither legislature, judiciary, or executive. 
It is the kingdom of God. He is its only Legislator, Judge, 
and Executor. The visible church will not cease to be the 
ambitious and dangerous enemy of human freedom till she 
shall in heart and practice accept this great truth so clearly 
promulgated by her Lord when the cross was before him in 
immediate prospect. 

Jesus Christ delegated no legislative power to his church. 
We have enunciated this proposition, but we really do not 
know how to argue it ; we cannot see that it needs any argu- 
ment. If Christ did constitute a legislative power in his visible 
church to last through the ages, when? and where? How is 
that legislative power constituted? Along what line does it 
descend from age to age? We find such a power abundantly 
exercised in the modern church, but who can give us any ac- 
count of its origin, or any, the least, evidence that it originated 
in Christ? Who has pretended to point to any such proof? 
A certain government with a very elaborate constitution, and 
a territorial jurisdiction coextensive with the Great Republic, 
called the Protestant Episcopal church, in the United States 
enacted a law, which forbade a man who recognized himself as 
being one of its subjects to preach Christ’s own gospel in 
a certain Methodist church in New Brunswick, N. J. The 
said subject, Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., obeyed the com- 
mand of his Master and Lord, “ Go teach all nations,” without 
any exception for the Methodists of New Brunswick, and 
preached the gospel in that church, and thus disobeyed 
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the law of the Protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States. Where now did that so-called church get its 
authority to enact that law? From whence does that law 
derive its binding force? Whence did that church get 
any authority to enact any law at all regulating the con- 
duct of any member of the church or any Christian minis- 
ter? Can Mr. Tyng tell us why, by submitting to a trial 
under that law, he recognized the legitimate authority of the 
law-making power from which it emanated? The truth is, 
so far as we know, the existence of this law-making power in 
the church has been assumed and acted on, for ages, even in 
Congregational churches, without even an attempt to prove its 
legitimacy. It rests on nothing but assumption. 

Substantially the same may be said of the exercises of ju- 
dicial power in the Church of Christ. It has been assumed 
for ages that the church is invested with such power, with just 
as little doubt as exists with reference to the right of the 
State to institute a judiciary. It seems just as natural and 
appropriate that the church should try a member for any im- 
morality, find him guilty and deprive him of the privileges of 
the church, that is of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as it is 
that a civil court should try a man for theft, and, if found 
guilty, sentence him to the penitentiary. But if the church 
has such a judicial power, it must have been conferred on it by 
Christ himself. Who can point us to the charter by which 
this power is granted? 

We are quite aware that there are not a few for whom we 
entertain the highest regard, who will be shocked by our 
calling in question the existence of such a power. We by no 
means expect even to have the countenance of the highly con- 
servative editors of this journal, in the views we are about to 
utter on this subject. We should not have expressed them in 
this article had it seemed to us possible fairly to discuss the 
question we have before us without distinctly indicating this 
root of church power. If we are to discuss the subject at all, 
we must carry our line of thought logically through to the 
end. That we cannot do, without clearly stating our views 
of this matter. We must therefore frankly say, that we are 
quite convinced that the church has no right to guard the 
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Lord’s table by her judicial decisions any more than by her 
laws. 

Few have ever been at the trouble to consider how grave an 
assumption this is upon which the whole superstructure of 
church government has rested for fifteen centuries. It is none 
other than this : that our Lord instituted two external rites, and 
required all his disciples, in all ages and lands, to observe them, 
—the one as an emblem of moral purification through the re- 
ception of the gospel, the other as a perpetual memorial of the 
death of our Lord on the Cross for the sins of the world ; that 
he then organized a society to have perpetual succession, and 
invested that society with the right and imposed on it the duty 
of guarding these two rites, so that no unworthy persons shall 
gain admission to them ; and, to that end, made it the duty of 
that society, in perpetual succession, to judge of the fitness 
of all applicants, to admit those found to possess the requisite 
qualifications, and exclude those found, or afterwards proving 
themselves to be, destitute of them. If Christ explicitly con- 
ferred such judicial powers on his church, where is the char- 
ter, the constitution in which this power is defined? No man 
can show it to us. If he simply imposed this duty on his apos- 
tles without definition or limitation, leaving them and their 
successors to exercise it in such ways and by such rules as 
they might prescribe, let us cease to wonder at any of the hide- 
ous forms of spiritual despotism which have sprung up in the 
name of Christianity, and worn out the patience of the saints 
for so many ages. If our Lord had intended to establish the 
most hideous spiritual despotism that ever domineered over 
mortals, he could not have done it in any way so effectually 
and certainly, as by instituting such rites, and then charging 
unorganized society with the duty of admitting men to them 
and excluding from them; yet leaving the mode of exercis- 
ing this function undefined and unlimited. If he did institute 
such a church with such powers he undertook the work of a 
statesman for all the ages, without exhibiting in this matter 
any of the practical wisdom which it is necessary for a states- 
man to possess. For our part, rather than believe this, we 
choose to believe what he, himself, said, that his kingdom is 
not of this world. 
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But we have no apology for charging our Lord with any such 
miserable attempt at statesmanship as this would imply. 
When we call for the proof that he did confer such an indefi- 
nite power on the church or on the Apostles, it is wholly lack- 
ing. It rests on nothing but assumption. Even if we concede 
that the Apostolic office was intended to be perpetual, of 
which some of the most learned and candid even of Episcopal 
scholars admit that there is no evidence whatever, we should 
still be no nearer to the proof that this perpetual Apostolic 
succession was invested with any such power. The link of evi- 
dence that is wanting is precisely this, —that there is no inti- 
mation that when our Lord instituted the Supper, he invested 
the Apostles with any such judicial power to guard it ; and the 
difficulty would not be obviated by a demonstration even of 
the Apostolic succession. Let it be proved that Bishop 
Whitehouse is a true successor of the Apostles, but this will not 
prove that Bishop Whitehouse has the power to admit to and 
exclude from the Lord’s Supper, till it has first been proved 
that the Apostles, his predecessors, had it. 

To that sacred upper chamber let us repair and endeavor to 
comprehend the real meaning of what transpired there. That 
our Lord did in that hour look across the dreadful gulf of agony 
that lay before him, and, in calm and sober words, institute a 
memorial of that “hour of darkness,” which his disciples 
would gratefully observe forever, there is ample and over- 
powering evidence. But is there any evidence at all that he 
thought even of placing the privilege of participating in that 
memorial feast of the ages so in the hands of those twelve 
Apostles and their successors, or of any judiciary which they 
were to establish in perpetuity, that it should in all future ages 
be in his church the one sole instrument of government? Is 
there any intimation given to the Apostles on that occasion 
that if in any future age any member of the church should break 
its laws, the constituted authority of the church should be 
empowered and required to judge him, and as a penalty deprive 
him of his privilege of a seat at this table of the Lord? We 
affirm, without any hesitation, there is not the least intimation 
that such a thought was in the mind either of the Master or 
of any of thedisciples. Ifthe commission was not given here, 
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when and where was it given? Or, if such commission was 
given elsewhere, it is too important and too intimately con- 
nected with the rite not to have been referred to and re-enjoined 
on this occasion. 

If this does not suffice, we have a still stronger case in I 
Cor. xi : 23-29. Great irregularities had sprung up in ob- 
serving the Lord’s Supper in the Corinthian Church. Paul 
in this place alludes to the subject for the purpose of correct- 
ing those disorders. In the prosecution of this design, he 
rehearses the original institution, in a manner perfectly agree- 
ing with the account given of it by the Evangelists, with no 
allusion whatever to any organic control over the rite. He 
administers no rebuke to any constituted authority in the 
church for neglect of duty; he lays on them no charge to be 
cautious in admitting participants to the table, lest improper per- 
sons should obtain a seat, but adds leta man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation (condemnation) to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body. The caution given is against eating and drink- 
ing without such faith in Christ as will give a spiritual discern- 
ment of the transaction ; and this is to be avoided, not by the 
intervention of a church judiciary, but by an individual judi- 
ciary, every man judging himself, under a solemn sense of the 
momentous consequences of eating and drinking without “ dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body.” 

We lay our hand on these two portions of Scripture, as deci- 
sive. If our Lord had meant to make his church, in its organic 
capacity, responsible for the fitness of all participants in the 
feast, or for their visible and apparent fitness, that responsibility 
would have been recognized and referred to here. The fact 
that there is no allusion to it is proof that there was no such 
thought in the mind of the Master ; that Paul the Apostle had 
never heard of such a judicial power in the churches of our 
Lord. 

Here, then, we take our stand. When our Lord said, my 
kingdom is not of this world, he meant all which he seemed to 
mean, that his kingdom in no way whatever had any adminis- 
tration visible to human eyes, and vested in humanhands. It 
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has a government, but it is entirely invisible and spiritual ; it 
has laws, but they are all of God’s enacting ; it has a judiciary, 
but it is the supreme judiciary of the universe ; it has a ruler, 
a king, but that king is the Messiah, the Anointed of God. 

The correctness of this interpretation is strongly corroborated 
by the consideration, that if, when Christ admitted that he 
claimed to be a king, Pilate had understood that he meant to 
establish a society over the whole empire, which was to exer- 
cise forever such control over all religious beliefs and ceremo- 
nies as is claimed by the Papal, the Episcopal, or any other of 
our great national churches, his Roman jealousy would have 
been excited to the highest pitch, and he would surely never 
have said “I find no fault in him.” He would inevitably have 
regarded it as a very treasonable conspiracy against the Empe- 
ror and the empire. 

In a conversation which we had almost forty years ago with 
that truly wise and good man, Dr. Joel Hawes, of Hartford, 
then in the prime of his strength and his usefulness, he said 
with great emphasis, “ There is no power in the Church of Christ 
but the power of truth and love.’ We received that utterance 
with hearty acquiescence and reverent admiration, and have 
been these many years discerning more clearly its significance 
and its wisdom. 

Let, then, the whole church of God consent to take the Mas- 
ter at his word, and cease to invest his kingdom with such 
visibility and externality as he never conceived of or author- 
ized. Let her remember his words, “All ye are brethren,” 
and let brethren cease from the unnatural practice of govern- 
ing one another, and in a spirit of loving fraternity commit the 
whole government of the household to its only Head. The church 
will then no longer claim and exercise a sovereignty tending 
to excite the jealousy of the state, nor be feared and hated as 
the natural enemy of human liberty, but loved as its friend and 
mother. There will no longer be one great religious govern- 
ment dividing the sovereignty over society with the state, and 
vieing with it for supremacy, nor many religious governments 
vieing with one another and with the state for the greatest 
possible share in the control of society and filling Christendom 
with confusion and anarchy by their ambitious rivalries. When 
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the church can, on the one hand, no longer command Czesar’s 
sword to be employed in executing her will, and on the other, 
she is no longer supposed to control any treasury of the 
grace of God, in the dispensation of which she can reward her 
loyal subjects, and punish the refractory and disobedient, the 
building up or the continuance in the world of any great na- 
tional or universal hierarchy will be as impossible as the growth 
or continuance of a nation without any power over the lives, 
liberties, and possessions of its subject. There can be no 
organized church except such local societies as existed in the 
days of the Apostles, independent congregations (exxAyovce) 
for united worship, instruction, and edification, by common 
consent refusing to own, as belonging to them, any who deny or 
walk not worthily of the doctrine of Christ, but exercising no 
right of control over the religious privileges of one being for 
whom Christ died. On the one hand, there will be no Papal 
power to send terror into the palaces of kings, and perplex the 
councils of the wisest of the world by their excommunications 
and denunciations of divine wrath, and no Mormon church to 
dignify promiscuous concubinage with the name and the sacred- 
ness of marriage ; on the other, civil rulers will confine them- 
selves to the secular sphere, and recognize the whole domain 
of conscience and religion as lying within the exclusive sov- 
ereignty of God, and the peaceful reign of liberty over all the 
future of this world will be the assured result. 

When our fathers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
abandoned those great hierarchal organizations that for ages 
had ruled the church over all Christendom, they took a step of 
great importance in the direction of republican liberty: they 
retained, indeed, those erroneous ideas of church power which 
we have pointed out ; but instead of committing that power to 
a great national sovereignty, standing side by side with the 
state, they distributed it among a vast multitude of small, inde- 
pendent, local societies. A church power, thus distributed and 
almost infinitesimally divided, cannot be concentrated intoa great 
and dangerous political force ; and the attempt so to concentrate 
it will always result as it did in early New England. The church 
and state systems of Connecticut and Massachusetts died out, 
because they were inherently weak, and contradictory to the 
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spirit of their church system. It needed no influx of for- 
eign elements to destroy them. They perished because the 
causes of their destruction were in their own constitution ; 
and, when once destroyed, they never could have been restored, 
even if New England had remained purely Congregational in 
its religious character. The same thing will be true anywhere. 

But though the localization of the government of the church 
did much to prepare the way for a true adjustment of the re- 
lations of the church to the state and to liberty, it was not 
by any means a complete solution of the problem. Those 
ideas of church power, which our fathers in common with all 
Christendom received by inheritance from the great apostacy 
of the early ages of the Christian era, and incorporated with 
their system of local independency, though by that arrangement 
greatly shorn of their malignant power, have not by any means 
been harmless. On this part of the subject we can only sug- 
gest a few topics of inquiry. An attempt fully to discuss it 
would extend this article, already too long, beyond all reason- 
able limits. And yet few subjects are better worthy of being 
fully evolved. 

While we construct the local church upon the same ideas of 
church power which underlie the great national churches, we 
shall only be a sect among sects; and to the world at large 
our system will not seem distinguished from others by any 
fundamental peculiarity, so as to give it any pre-eminent claim 
to sympathy and favor. There is a mighty difference between 
a national centralization and an infinitesimal local distribution 
of church power. But in this pell-mell confusion of sectarian 
claims and rivalries, we must not expect this difference, great 
as it is, to attract much attention. All sects are believed to be 
equally ambitious of power, and equally to need watching ; 
and if we look for much discrimination in our favor we shall 
be disappointed. There is not a thoughtful man among us 
who has not seen, with wonder and sorrow, how little influence 
is exerted on the public mind by this really strong and valid 
argument for our system. There are few persons who think 
enough on such subjects as these, to appreciate any distinctions 
which are not radical and fundamental. 

There must be some cause for a fact, the stubborn reality of 
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which we cannot deny, that there is some tendency in those who 
have been reared under our system, if not to seek, at least readily 
to accept, other and more compact forms of church government. 

Has not this discussion clearly disclosed that cause? Does 
not the dogma of church power, as set forth in this essay, when 
once received always tend to make men discontented with the 
simple independency of the apostolic churches, and disposed to 
construct systems more centralized and hierarchal? Did not 
this tendency subvert the independency and the freedom of the 
early churches ; and is it then strange that its tendency should 
be to subvert them in our age also? Is it strange that when 
power has once been usurped, even on the smallest scale, it 
should always seek its own aggrandizement? If, then, we are 
wise, shall we be surprised that men, bred in these false ideas 
of church power, and regarding them as sacred, should seek or 
readily accept some more convenient and effective mode of 
exercising that power than the majority in a local church? Is 
it not, indeed, obvious enough, that if Jesus Christ did give his 
church, in its organic capacity, “that power of the keys,” 
which all churches from Papal to Congregational have claimed 
and exercised, then the Papal system is the most skilfully 
constructed system for the exercise of that power ever devised, 
and that the Congregational local church is the feeblest and 
most ineffective? Is it not, then, what might be reasonably 
expected, that there should be just such a movement from 
Congregationalism, while retaining this dogma, and educating 
the people in it, through all the gradations of hierarchy to the 
Papal church, as we and our fathers before us have seen? Can 
we not, in one hour’s thought, clearly see, in the working of this 
dogma of church power in Congregational and even in Presby- 
terian churches, that which makes men often disgusted with 
these organizations, and leads them, as they are apt to phrase it, 
to seek rest in the bosom of some stronger and more hierar- 
chal church, the Episcopal or the Papal ? 

We can only suggest these thoughts. Our space is more 
than exhausted. But we must close by saying that it is our faith 
that the church of the Apostles is the church of the future, 
the church of the Millennium, and that it is also the only 
church that can ever solve the problem of Church and State. 

Yacksonville, Lil. J. M. Sturtevant. 
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REFORM IN CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Tue recent death of the venerable Dr. Storrs, after an 
uninterrupted pastorate of sixty-two years, is suggestive of 
thoughts which commend themselves to the attention of the 
Congregationalists of New England. Among these are the 
changes which have taken place in the relation which once 
subsisted between minister and people. Up to a more recent 
period than the settlement of Dr. Storrs, when a minister was 
ordained over a congregation, it was regarded as a life connec- 
tion, unless the contrary were expressly stipulated. And if 
we go back to a still earlier period, the exception of a life set- 
tlement, we apprehend, was exceedingly rare and infrequent. 
Whereas, in our day, it is only here and there that we find a 
minister gathered, at last, to the people with whom his early 
and middle life has been spent. This has become an every 
day’s observation, and is deeply lamented by every one who 
has the interests of the Christian church at heart. One reason 
for this has been, and is, that under the workings of Congre- 
gational polity, the clergy of that denomination have to depend 
for their election and continuance as ministers of congregations 
upon their personal favor with those who compose these. They 
have no organized body, Episcopal or Presbyterial, to sustain 
them if they encounter difficulties in their parochial relations, 
and often are compelled, for the sake of peace, to give up pleas- 
ant parishes for reasons which would have, formerly, been 
deemed wholly inadequate for such a change. In one respect, 
it might be thought that the minister and people were under 
less restraint towards each other, and have fewer causes of dis- 
agreement in our day than formerly, and that is in the less rigid 
creed by which they judge each other’s religious opinions. 
Evangelical ministers, as well as people, are more liberal, less 
tied down to formulas of language and types of expression, 
than they once were. It is due to the progress of general in- 
telligence, and is in harmony with the spirit of the age. Chris- 
tian liberality by no means implies the loose vagaries of radi- 
calism. In another aspect, this change which has come over 
the habits of religious thought in the people, has proved to be 
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unfavorable to the stability of the relation between minister 
and people, and that is in the matter of acceptable preaching. 
Where doctrine was everything, and every sermon was expect- 
ed to be well seasoned with what was sound in the more sharp 
and abstruse points of orthodox belief, it was not a difficult 
task to prepare one of these in such a form as to find accept- 
ance with the masses, whose opinions it was intended to illus- 
trate and enforce. But people are no longer content with ser- 
mons dug out of bodies of divinity, or attempts at exposition 
of what is, in itself, a mystery which eternity only can solve. 
The pulpit has become a mighty engine of moral as well as re- 
ligious truth ; of social and personal duty as well as theologi- 
cal belief, and materially acts and is acted upon by the tone of 
public thought in the changes through which society is pass- 
ing. It is still a powerful instrument in educating and train- 
ing a people’s thoughts and sentiments, but it is no longer the 
principal agency, as it once was, in New England, in giving 
shape and character to public opinion. Everybody now has 
books and reads them. But, above all, everybody has a daily or 
weekly intercourse with newspapers and the periodical press. 
These have become a power in the religious as well as the po- 
litical world, and the secular press has come to be a more 
widely-spread preacher of fine sermons than the pulpit itself. 
These remarks, if true, have great significance in their bear- 
ing upon the future of Congregationalism, when it is remem- 
bered how much that form of church organization depends for 
its success upon the preaching it supplies to its hearers. In 
the Catholic form of worship, and the same is true of the 
English Episcopal Church, ritualism has much to do with its 
efficiency in attracting worshippers. The grand and beautiful 
English service leaves the sermon of the day wellnigh a sec- 
ondary matter. Whereas, in the simple forms of the Congre- 
gational churches the sermon fills a most important place in its 
service. The people come to church to be interested, and too 
many of them to be entertained, and if they fail to be interested 
in what others hear, they grow discontented and look for relief 
ina change. It is in trying to supply this craving for some- 
thing to interest, that so many of our ministers fail and break 
down. It would be a task to which few would be equal to write 
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two sermons a week upon subjects with which they are familiar, 
if they had nothing else to do. Few professors in our col- 
leges would think of writing out for delivery two new lectures 
a week upon any specialty in science. But a minister is not 
thus favored. If he undertakes to confine himself to a doc- 
trine or specialty of faith, he soon tires his audience, if not 
himself, and has to seek a new subject. New matters of inter- 
est are constantly being started in the minds of his hearers by 
able and learned writers in the periodicals of the day, and 
elaborately examined. Science is dragged into the arena of 
theological discussion, and involuntarily made to do service 
against the Christian faith, when, in fact, if properly under- 
stood, its teachings are in harmony with received revelation. 
These and a hundred other topics are constantly arising which 
demand the notice and attention of a Christian minister, and to 
treat of them requires much patient study, as well as profound 
thought and reflection. Situate as most ministers are, they 
have neither time nor opportunity to bestow these. And yet, 
if they pass them by and confine themselves to hackneyed and 
familiar topics, their hearers grow dissatisfied, and the minister 
soon finds his usefulness impaired, if not at an end. A minis- 
ter, to meet the wants of a reading, thinking congregation, has 
got to read what they do, and think upon the topics they do. 
But who is equal to these things, and at the same time write 
two sermons, or even one sermon every week, besides making 
parish visits and doing parochial duties? The thing is impos- 
sible, and is growing more and more palpably so the more 
it is attempted. Here are the causes of this constant change 
of pulpits; this readiness on the part of so many excellent 
ministers to take up with “agencies” ; to find employment in 
the press ; and of so many worthy men, at the age of fifty or 
sixty, invalided, or laid on the shelf, or seeking a living as so- 
licitors for life-insurance offices. 

We care not who says the contrary, it is not in the nature 
of things that in a community so generally well informed as ours, 
in which so many read works of learned thought and popular 
science, and in which everybody reads the newspapers of the 
day, a man can do his duty to his parish, and prepare a sermon 
every week, much less two, which can satisfy either his people 
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or himself. He breaks down in attempting it, and goes off to 
Europe or into the agency line; or he struggles on, conscious 
that he is losing his hold upon his people, and only looks for a 
relief by giving up his old parish and seeking a new one, in 
which he can use his old stock of sermons. We never wrote 
a sermon in our lives, and have no right to speak “ex cathe- 
dra,” but we know somewhat of the difference there is between 
drawing from a well-stored brain and an exhausted one; be- 
tween the fresh and vigorous action of a mind at ease, and the 
spasmodic effort of a tired and jaded spirit. We know, too, 
that the sermons that have been the most effective have been 
the products of deliberate thought and careful study, and have 
not been struck off in the intervals of parish calls, or late on 
Saturday evenings. We are not speaking of such men as 
Wesley or Whitfield or Henry Ward Beecher, who form 
exceptions to general rules; but we know from history that 
Bossuet and Massilon, the great representatives of the French 
pulpit, preached only occasionally, and after much labor of 
preparation ; and everybody knows what a different thing an 
occasional discourse, prepared with deliberation, in any of our 
parishes, is, from a weekly homily which the preacher may serve 
out to his hearers. It is unjust to the preacher to complain of 
the contrast, unless we give him the same chance for prepa- 
ration as to both. 

Our purpose is not to analyze the principle of popular pulpit 
eloquence, since to do so we should have to go into the man- 
ner as well as the matter which distinguishes pulpit orators. 
We confine ourselves to what may be done by average men, 
with reasonable diligence and fair ability ; such as are to be 
found all over New England. All that these men want is oppor- 
tunity, reasonable time for preparation, leisure to study and 
think and compose. Give them these, and they would never 
want for hearers. They would never complain of the seeming 
indifference with which they are listened to, and Sunday’s ser- 
mon would be a treat instead of a bore. 

But how is this to be accomplished? Shall we ask our min- 
isters to give up or neglect their parish duties, their visits, 
their social meetings, the thousand influences by which they 
win the love and confidence of the children of their parishes, 
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and the respect and esteem of the parents? To do that would 
be giving up more than half the power for good which the 
minister exerts upon his people. It would be changing, essen- 
tially, the character, and sacrificing the efficiency, of a Chris- 
tian Congregational ministry. But how can the minister re- 
tain his parish relations, and fulfil his parish duties, and stil] 
find time to study and think and write good sermons? In no 
way but by a change in the system. It cannot be done if a 
minister is to be settled over a single parish, and is to find no 
relief from drawing out of his brain two sermons a week, ex- 
cept by occasional and infrequent exchanges. The time to do 
this, for men of average powers and attainments, has gone by, 
and we have no right to expect it to return. On the contrary, 
with the higher skill and wider range of learning with which 
the truths of the Bible are assailed by modern skeptics, the 
higher demand is there for learning, skill, and ability on the 
part of our clergy to defend and enforce them. We see but 
one way in which this can be done, and that in no way incom- 
patible with the true spirit of Congregationalism. We have 
now associations of larger or smaller territorial extent. We 
have councils, made up of ministers and delegates of larger or 
smaller numbers, where there is a relation of several churches 
and congregations, while each is nevertheless left free as to all 
its domestic and interior affairs. What objection would there 
be if half a dozen or more parishes would isave an understand- 
ing with each other in settling their ministers, that, as to the 
office of preachers, they should regularly interchange or rotate 
in a fixed order, while, as to everything else, each should be 
pastor of his own church and minister of his own congregation. 
Let half a dozen or more churches and societies form a cis- 
trict, by mutual agreement, in which their pulpits shall be sup- 
plied, alternately, by the ministers settled over them. If this 
arrangement would be adopted and acted upon, each of these 
incumbents would know that he would only be called upon for 
a new sermon once in a certain number of weeks, and that he 
has thereby ample time to prepare it in a manner to do justice 
to himself and the cause in which he is engaged. Coming in 
succession, one after the other, there would be a healthy stim- 
ulant upon each to acquit himself creditably and acceptably, 
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and a new life and interest be infused into congregations to 
attend religious worship and profit by its teachings. 

We throw this out as a hint, without entering, to any extent, 
into details. Everybody feels that something ought, if pos- 
sible, to be done to restore back the ancient order of things, 
when the clergy of New England exerted a wide and lasting 
influence by the permanency of their connection with their 
parishes, and the power of their example over the young and 
the middle-aged, by meeting them in the family and the school, 
and associating with them in the various offices of kindness 
and courtesy. But to do this with effect they must be relieved 
somewhat from the added labor which a change in the con- 
dition of society has thrown upon them, in the preparation of 
sermons adapted to the wants of their people. This can be 
done, in the manner we have suggested, without in any way 
weakening or affecting the more personal and intimate relations 
between a pastor and his people for spiritual guidance and con- 
solation, or in the social intercourse of personal friendship. 
We leave it for others, wiser than ourselves, to judge of its 
feasibility. 





FAITH. 


“ INDEED, it seems to me that those who cry loudly for works, 
and works to the exclusion of faith, are very fastidious on the 
subject of works if they do not recognize in that very faith 
which includes so many efforts, presupposes so many struggles, 
and employs so many powers or works, the first of works, and, 
so to speak, the work of works, the profoundest, richest, most 
pregnant, and most fruitful work of which a human being is 
capable ; an act which includes everything which ought to be 
done, and excludes everything which ought not to be done, 
and which prepares the human soul for the encounter of all 
difficulties and the accomplishment of all duties. Some per- 
sons must be very fastidious in the matter of works. Those 
which they despise and reject will one day, in the presence of 
God, absorb all the works of which they boast, just as the 
serpent of Moses swallowed up those of the magicians.” 

VINET. 
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THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1637. 
[Concluded from page 426.] 


Ir must be admitted that the opponents of Mr. Wheelwright 
treated him with remarkable forbearance. No public notice 
was taken of the sermon till the end of seven weeks. The 
General Court convened on the 9th of March, when they felt 
that they could no longer defer a consideration of the matter. 
In conformity with their usual practice, they invited the minis- 
ters to attend and give advice. Mr. Wheelwright, being cited, 
appeared before the court. Being asked “whether, previous 
to his sermon, he did not know that most of the ministers in 
the colony did not teach the doctrine, which in his sermon he 
had called a covenant of works,” he refused to answer. Being 
questioned if he meant his opponents in doctrine, when speak- 
ing in his sermon of those “ under a covenant of works,” whom 
he compared to Antichrist, to Herod and Pontius Pilate, and 
to the “ Philistines who fill up the well of salvation with the 
earth of their own inventions,” he confessed that he did mean 
them. The seimon being produced, he justified it Aftera 
full discussion, occupying two days, a vote was passed that Mr 
Wheelwright was guilty of sedition and contempt of the civil 
authority. His contempt of the civil authority appeared, they 
said, in this: “that while the court had appointed the fast in 
January as a means of reconciliation of the differences, he had 
purposely set himself to kindle and increase them.”? He had 
aimed to bring not only the ministers, but the civil rulers, into 
disrespect, and to stir up the people against them.? He had 
said that the rulers of Massachusetts were no better than the 
Philistines who stopped the wells in Isaac’s time. If it were 


1 The copy exhibited in court was a copy brought into court by Mr. Wheel- 
wright himself. “Short Story,” p. 47. It is still in existence, in the custody of 
the Mass. Historical Society. 

2 Mass. Colony Records, Vol. I, p. 189. Winthrop, I, 215. Palfrey’s N. E., I, 
479. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 273. “Short Story,” sexcenties. 

8 The dictionaries define sedition to be opposition to lawful authority. “The 
seditious man attempts to excite others, and to provoke their resistance to estab- 
lished authority.”— Crabbe’s Synonymes. Was not this Mr. Wheelwright’s of- 
fence? The Colony Record says so. 
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so, how long did he expect the people to submit patiently to 
their rule? Was he not moving them to revolt ? 

The Court, being disposed to lenity, deferred Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s sentence till their next session, which would be in 
May, to give him time for reflection and repentance. But on 
the very day when the sentence was passed, a remonstrance, 
signed by a large number [sixty] of the Boston church, most 
of them very respectable men, was presented to the Court, in 
favor of Mr. Wheelwright, exculpating him from the charge of 
sedition, and fully justifying his course. This remonstrance 
will be noticed further on. The plea therein set up for Mr. 
Wheelwright rested mainly on the ground that no actual rising 
of the people had been attempted; that no overt act of sedition 
had been committed. His hearers had not yet actually drawn 
the sword ; the mischief was not yet consummated ; therefore, 
neither preacher nor hearers were to blame! The Court, how- 
ever, thought there was at least a strong tendency that way, 
and supposed it not wise to wait for the overt act. This re- 
monstrance was regarded by the court as making the signers 
participes criminis with Mr. Wheelwright, and some months 
afterwards it involved them in serious trouble. 

In the mean time the peace or the community was fearfully 
compromised, and the very existence of the commonwealth 
was put to hazard. Men looked upon each other with distrust, 
and were ready to carry the contention to almost any extreme. 
Nobody felt safe. Forcible resistance to rulers was held not to 
be seditious ; it might even be laudable. The arm of the gov- 
ernment was weakened when it needed to be especially strong 
to contend with hostile Indians, and to resist an apprehended 
invasion from England. The Pequots, the most formidable 
tribe in New England, who could muster a thousand men in 
arms, were committing horrible barbarities on the frontier, and 
were threatening the extinction of all the white settlements. 
Judgment had been given in Westminster Hall on the writ of 
guo warranto against Massachusetts; the charter had been 
demanded back, and it was expected that the demand would 
be seconded by an armed force. The overthrow of the govern- 


1 The remonstrance is presented in full in the appendix to Ellis’s Life of Anne 
Hutchinson, in Sparks’s American Biography. 
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ment was feared ; immediate and absolute anarchy was threat- 
ened. It is certain that those who were then at the head of 
affairs in Massachusetts apprehended from the adherents of 
Mr. Wheelwright an open and armed resistance to the civil 
authority. 

On the day of the annual election, May 17, 1637, “the ex- 
asperation was at its height. The fate of New England trem- 
bled in the balance.” “There was great danger of a tumult,” 
says Winthrop, “for those of that side grew into fierce speeches, 
and some laid hands on others; but seeing themselves too 
weak, they grew quiet.”® The freemen met at Newtown‘ for 
the election of governor and assistants, according to the char- 
ter. The election was held there rather than in Boston, for 
fear of a riot, were it to be held in the latter place. No other 
business was in order till this was attended to. Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, of Newtown, preached the election sermon in the 
forenoon. It related chiefly to the great subject then in dis- 
pute. At one o'clock the court was opened, as the proper 
time for the election had come. The Hutchinson party, headed 
by Vane, were there in full force from Boston. Vane and the 
Boston people moved that the election be deferred till a peti- 
tion from Boston, asking that the sentence against Wheelwright 
might be revoked, could be read. The reading of the petition, 
and the acrimonious debate sure to arise upon it, would have 
occupied all the rest of the day, and the election could not have 
taken place. In such an event, Vane would have remained 
governor for another year, which, in fact, was desired.6 The 
matter being referred to the people present, a large majority 
voted to proceed at once to election. They did so. The result 


1 “Now you might have seene open contempt cast upon the whole General] 
Court: that the Magistrates were Ahabs, Amaziahs, Scribes and Pharisees, ene- 
mies to Christ, led by Satan, and that it were well that a Milstone were hung about 
their necks, and they drowned in the sea.” Preface to the “Short Story,” by Mr. 
Weld of Roxbury. 

2 Palfrey’s N. E., I, 480. 

8 Winthrop’s Journal, I, 233. 

* That place, the following year, received the name of Cambridge, and the col- 
lege was placed there. Cotton Mather says, this was partly on account of Mr, 
Shepard’s resolute stand against Antinomianism. 

5 Neal, Hist. of New England, edit. 1747, p. 184. 

6 Ibid. 
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was, Vane, who had been governor only one year, was dis- 
placed ; Winthrop was chosen in his stead, and the old order 
of things was restored. Thomas Dudley was chosen deputy- 
governor ; Dummer and Coddington, who were of the Hutch- 
inson party, were left out of the board of assistants, Stoughton 
and Saltonstall succeeding in their places. 

The Hutchinson party were severely disappointed ; Vane, in 
particular, was greatly chagrined. The social and political 
elements were in great commotion. Never before had there 
been so much excitement on any subject. But there was no 
help for the disappointed party. The malcontents were awed, 
for the present, into submission. The people had by a large 
majority declared against them. The sentence of Wheelwright 
was again deferred, in the hope of an amicable settlement.! 

Who is so blind as not to see that this whole Antinomian 
Controversy had now become a question of politics, and that 
the final decision, whatever it might be, would turn on political 
considerations only ? 

The Pequot war, with all its horrors, had now begun. This 
most formidable of the aboriginal tribes east of the Hudson, 
exercising a paramount influence over all southern New Eng- 
land, inhabited the country between the Pawcatuck and Con- 
necticut Rivers, having their principal settlements where New 
London, Groton, and Stonington now are. In the early times, 
it is said, they could send out four thousand men fit for war. 
The murder by them of John Stone, a trader, and his company, 
six in number ; of John Oldham and two others, at Block Island ; 
of Samuel Butterfield and several others, whom they put to 
death with lingering torments ;? and their declared purpose to 


1 May 17, 1637. “Mr. John Wheeleright was enioyned to appeare at the next 
session of this Courte, to answear further, or receive such sentence as the cause 
shall require.” Mass. Colony Records, I, 196. 

The new assistants, or members of the Governor’s Council, were Israel Stoughton, 
of Dorchester, and Richard Saltonstall, of Ipswich, son of Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
who came with Winthrop in the “ Arbella,” and returned to England in less than 
a year. 

2 The body of Oldham was cut in pieces. John Tilley had his hands and feet 
cut off, living three days afterwards. Butterfield and one other were roasted alive. 
Others had their bodies cut in two lengthwise, and the parts hung up by the river’s 
bank on trees, that the colonists might see them. Palfrey’s New England, I, 457, 
et seg. Felt’s New England, I, 300. 
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exterminate all the white settlers, of whom they had already 
killed thirty in cold blood, created great alarm. The overruling 
law of self-defence made it absolutely necessary to send a mil- 
itary force to suppress and subdue them. A decisive blow was 
struck by Captain John Mason, of Connecticut, and Captain 
John Underhill, of Boston, at the head of only seventy-seven 
brave men, on the 26th of May, 1637, in the capture of the 
Pequot fort at Mystic, in what is now Stonington, and the 
slaughter of six hundred Indians. But great numbers of the 
hostile tribe, exasperated to fury, yet remained, and it was still 
necessary to prosecute the war with vigor. On the 22d of 
that month, a company of forty men were sent forward from 
Massachusetts, under Captain Daniel Patrick, of Watertown, 
afterwards of Ipswich. The government of Massachusetts 
resolved to raise, equip, and send forth to the war one hundred 
and sixty more, of which the quota of Boston would be twenty- 
six. Of this force, Captain Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, 
lately elected assistant, was commissioned as commander, and 
Rev. John Wilson, of Boston, was chaplain. In what now fol- 
lows, see the effect of Wheelwright’s preaching ! 

The Boston contingent, consisting almost wholly of his fol- 
lowers, and those of Mrs. Hutchinson, one and all, absolutely 
refused to go. That party had no confidence in the success of 
the expedition, and would not engage in it, even to save their 
countrymen from being tormented to death by the fiend-like 
Indians, because Stoughton, the commander, and Wilson, the 
chaplain, were, as they termed it, “ under a covenant of works!” 
So Mrs. Hutchinson and Mr. Wheelwright had taught them. 
God, they said, would not add his blessing to any affair set on 
foot by the enemies of Christ and of free grace. The authority 
of the government, in this as in other cases, was contemned, 
“because it had a tang of Antichrist.” 

Do we need stronger proof of the seditious character ot 
Wheelwright’s Fast Sermon ?! 

1 “ The fruits of that sermon of Mr. Wheelwright . . . have declared it to tend 
to sedition. . . . All things are turned up side down among us. ... It has come 
into Civill and public affaires, and hath bred great disturbance here, as appeared in 
the late expedition against the Pequeds. For, whereas, in former expeditions the 


Town of Boston was as forward as any others to send of their choyce members, and 
a greater number than other Townes, in the time of the former Governour ; now, 
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The Massachusetts soldiers, thus diminished in number, and 
only one hundred and twenty in all, sailed from Boston, June 
15th, under the command of Stoughton, for the Pequot war. 
Having, with the assistance of forty Connecticut men, under 
Mason, finished the war in the utter extinction of that cruel 
tribe, they returned to Boston in August, with the loss of only 
one man, who died of disease. Wilson, the chaplain, after- 
wards said to Increase Mather, that “ before he went out, he 
was as certain that God would give the victory to the English, 
as if he had seen it already obtained.”! And well he might! 
for the whole enterprise was begun and conducted in the spirit 
of prayer, and for the welfare of Christ’s kingdom. 

During the summer of 1637, divers writings were circulated 


in this last service, they sent not a member, but one or two whom they cared not 
to be rid of, and but a few others, and those of the most refuse sort, and that in 
such a carelesse manner as gave great discouragement to the service, not one man 
of that side accompanying their pastour, when he was sent by the joynt consent 
of the Court and all the Elders [ministers] upon that expedition, nor so much as 
bidding him farewell. What was the reason of all this? Why, nothing but this: 
Mr. Wheelwright had taught them that the former Governour and some of the 
Magistrates then were friends of Christ and Free Grace, but the present were 
enemies of Christ, Antichrists, persecutors, etc.” ‘Short Story,” pp. 24, 25. 

“The former Governor” was Vane. He despatched ninety men, under Endicot, 
in August, 1636, to the Pequot war, who succeeded but poorly. He also sent 
Underhill with twenty men, many of whom were from Boston, in April, 1637. The 
expression, “some of the former magistrates,” intends Dummer and Coddington, 
who, as already stated, were, with Vane, of the Hutchinson party, and “ under the 
covenant of grace.” The present Governor and magistrates, Winthrop, Stoughton, 
Saltonstall, as well as Wilson, the chaplain, were “under a covenant of works.” 

Whoever wishes to gain a correct and intelligent view of the Antinomian Con- 
troversy of 1637, will not fail to consult that famous monograph, of which the title 
in full is, “ A Short Story of the Rise, reign and ruine of the Antinomians, Fami- 
lists and Libertines that infected the Churches of New England, and how they 
were confuted by the Assembly of Ministers there. As also of the Magistrates 
proceedings in Court against them. . . . Published at the instant request of sundry 
by one that was an eye and eare witnesse of the carriage of matters there... . 
London. Printed for Ralph Smith, at the signe of the Bible in Cornhill, neare the 
Royal Exchange. 1644.” 

The brief address “ To the Reader,” is signed T. W., which means Rev. Thomas 
Welde, of Roxbury, then in London, whose name, “ T. Welde,” is signed toa 
preface of seventeen pages. That Mr. Welde was not the writer of the entire 
“Short Story,” as some have supposed, but only of the Preface, and of three or 
four pages at the end, is evident from the address to the reader, where he says : 
“TI, meeting with this Book, newly come forth of the Presse, and being earnestly 
pressed by diverse to perfect [#. ¢. finish] it, by laying downe the order and sense of 


1 Increase Mather’s Relation, 54. 
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on the subject of the controversy now flagrant.1 The magis- 
trates sent forth a vindication of the proceedings against 
Wheelwright, which called forth a reply from him. The min- 
isters answered his defence,and Cotton replied to them. Vane 
and Winthrop also employed their pens. Shepard, in his Elec- 
tion Sermon, May 17th, though he strongly condemned the 
Antinomian tenets, tried to lessen the difference between the 
two parties at variance.2 The departure of Vane for England, 
August 3, essentially weakened the Hutchinson party. 

On the thirtieth of August, 1637, and closing on the twenty- 
second of September, the first New-England Synod was held 
at Newtown, which place, the following May, received the name 
of Cambridge. This body was composed of twenty-five min- 
isters, many of them eminent for learning and piety, besides 
many able and distinguished laymen. Shepard, of Newtown ; 
Bulkley, of Concord ; Allen, of Dedham ; Tompson, of Brain- 
tree; Hooker, of Hartford; Davenport, afterwards of New 


_this story, which in the Book is omitted . . . have drawn up this following Preface, 
with some additions at the end.” 

It is now clearly understood that the body of the “Short Story” was written by 
Governor Winthrop, and sent to London to be printed. He obviously refers to it 
in his Journal, I, 248, where he says: “ All the proceedings of this Court [z. ¢. the 
Court of November, 1637, which banished Wheelwright and disarmed his followers] 
were set down at large, with the reasons and other observations, and were sent to 
England to be published there, to the end that all our godly friends might not be 
discouraged from coming to us.” 

Some passages are the same, word for word, in the “ Journal ” and in the “ Short 
Story.” 

Bating the perhaps undue severity of some expressions, a fault not so much of 
the writer as of the times, we take this curious little volume to be a true account 
of the Antinomian Controversy of 1637, and a substantial vindication of the pro- 
ceedings of the authorities of Massachusetts in that affair. Winthrop, as the title 
says, was an eye and ear witness of the whole matter. He undoubtedly had his 
faults, but a wilful perversion of the truth has never been reckoned among them. 
He stands in the front rank of the founders of Massachusetts for honesty of pur- 
pose and a self-denying public spirit. The civil institutions, and indeed the entire 
history of the Old Bay State, are his enduring monument, as Westminster Abbey is 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

1 These “divers writings” were in manuscript. No printing was then done in 
New England, and I believe not in any part of America. The first printing-press 
in the colony was set up at Cambridge, in March, 1638-9, by Stephen Day, at the 
expense of Rev. Jose Glover, who did not live to see it in operation. Felt’s Eccl. 
Hist. of New England, I, pp. 343, 374- 

2 Winthrop’s Journal, I, 221. 
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Haven ; Higginson, then of Saybrook, afterwards of Salem ; 
together with Theophilus Eaton and Edward Hopkins (the 
last two newly come over) —were there. Cotton and Wilson 
and Winthrop were there, of course. Seldom has a body of 
men met, more truly venerable. Their talents and virtues 
would have commanded great respect in any other country or 
age. Hooker and Bulkley were the moderators. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the excellent Thomas Shepard, 
the fragrance of whose piety remains to the present hour. 
John Higginson, chaplain at Saybrook, was scribe. His record 
of the proceedings of the synod was in existence as late as 
1743, but cannot now be found. 

The synod continued in session three weeks, and unani- 
mously condemned eighty-two errors, without naming the 
individuals who entertained them. It was not pretended that 
any one person or party held them all. Those who were in- 
volved in the condemnation, or, indeed, any others, were 
allowed to make reply, ifthey chose. Nobody came forward in 
defence of them. 

It afforded great satisfaction that Mr. Cotton, who had here- 
tofore been ranked with the Hutchinson party, now joined in 
condemning their errors. Henceforth he remained in full 
accord with his brethren. His account of the matter was, 
that in the earlier stages of this controversy, the obnoxious 
party had kept back some of their views, to make the remain- 
der harmonize with his own ; but as they increased in numbers 
and strength, they increased in boldness, and made fuller dis- 
closures, in which he was not prepared to accompany them. 
The consequence was, they soon began to denounce him as a 
man wanting in boldness and courage.! 


1 A full account of this memorable synod may be found in Mather’s “ Magna- 
lia,” B. VII, C. 5. The statement relative to Mr. Cotton, which occurs in the 
text, is made by his grandson, the compiler of the “ Magnalia.” The eighty-two 
errors condemned by the synod may be seen in Felt’s “Eccl. Hist. of New Eng- 
land,” I, 313-317. A history of the synod, more or less minute and thorough, may 
also be found in Winthrop’s “Journal,” the “ Short Story,” Johnson’s “ Wonder- 
Working Providence,” Neal’s “ Hist. of New England,” and various other books. 

This synod, the first ever convened in New England, and memorable alike for 
its character and consequences, has been grossly misrepresented and belied by 
some who should have known better. Thus Barry, in his “ History of Mass.,” 
Grand Court, I, 253, 254, calls it “a grand court of Spiritual Inquest, an Inquisi- 
torial Tribunal, an Ephesian or Nicene Council,” etc, This language is unfair, 
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The meeting was called together, as our political conventions 
are now called, to frame a platform of principles, to set forth a 
declaration of opinions held by the members. The purpose 
of the synod was harmony and peace. Will anybody kindly 
inform us why such a convention should be disparaged, in 
comparison of the political or business meetings we now hold 
every year? 

The proceedings were conducted, Palfrey says, with much 
moderation.!_ Shepard, the minister of Newtown, says, “ There 
was a most wonderful presence of Christ’s Spirit in that assem- 
bly.” Johnson contrasts the gentle methods of the synod 
with the violent proceedings of the bishops in England, and 
refers to the extraordinary learning and talent exhibited by the 
members of the convention. 


And now the whole matter might have been amicably settled, 
had Mr. Wheelwright been of a more gentle, yielding, concilia- 
tory disposition ; had his native temper been less impetuous and 
severe. Had he made any retraction, not of his principles 
(this was not demanded), but of his harsh, injurious, denun- 
ciatory, slanderous speeches ; had he even promised to refrain 
from such speeches in future; had he then, in October, 1637, 
been willing to say what he actually said, without any solicita- 
tion, six years afterwards, he would have saved himself and the 
country a vast amount of trouble. But he was inflexible. He 
positively and repeatedly declared that he would retract noth- 
ing. He continued his former style of preaching ; and Mrs. 
Hutchinson kept up her meetings twice a week, with the usual 
amount of censure and invective. The cup of forbearance was 
now drained to the last drop,? and the only hope for the coun- 
try lay in the prompt abatement of the evil. 


ungenerous, and utterly untrue. There was nothing in the slightest degree to 
justify such representations. The proceedings had nothing in common with an 
inquisitorial tribunal. Nobody was called to account for any opinion he might be 
supposed to hold. The synod examined opinions, but passed no censures on in- 
dividuals. They issued no decrees, they uttered no sentence ; they only gave advice. 

1 “ Palfrey’s New England,” I, 484. 

2 Mr. Wheelwright’s sentence had been deferred from time to time in the hope 
of conciliation. It was deferred in March, again in May, then in August, and still 
again in September, of this year (1637). — See “ Mass, Colony Records,” Vol. I, 
pp. 189, 196, 200, 205. In November, the Court felt that they could wait no longer. 
— Lbid. I, 207. 
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It was with extreme reluctance that the General Court pro- 
ceeded to the last resort. But all through the year, from Jan- 
uary to- October, they had witnessed the pernicious effects of 
the style of censure and denunciation which Mr. Wheelwright 
had thought fit toemploy. They had seen the country brought 
to the verge of ruin, and all their toils and sacrifices since leav- 
ing their native shores in extreme danger of proving utterly 
in vain, from the refusal of his followers to march to the Pe- 
quot war. The authorities had hoped much from the forbear- 
‘ance with which they had treated him; from the delay of the 
sentence passed in March; from the influence of consultation 
and conference ; from the calm and able discussions of the late 
synod, which had wrought so powerfully on the mind of Cot- 
ton, his early friend, but a much abler and wiser man; they 
had hoped much from the influence of Davenport, Hooker, and 
others from a distance, who had not been personally involved 
in the controversy; but all was in vain. The General Court 
were in the condition of the farmer in the fable, who, after 
throwing grass at the boy who was stealing his apples, and 
perceiving no good result, was compelled to try what virtue 
there was in stones. 

The General Court came together in November, pressed with 
dangers from without and from within, which threatened the 
speedy extinction of all the hopes which had been entertained 
respecting the colony. Already had the return of the charter 
been demanded by the Privy Council of England! A writ of 
quo warranto had been entered in Westminster Hall against 
the Massachusetts Company, and judgment under it obtained, 
which, it was supposed, would utterly invalidate that instru- 
ment.?_ By a royal order, the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, with other courtiers, had been made a Council for New 
England, with full power to govern the English colonies there ; 
to remove and appoint governors and other civil functionaries ; 
to provide for the maintenance of a clergy by tithes and obla- 
tions; to establish ecclesiastical courts; to inflict punish- 


1 Feb. 21, 1633-4. 

2 The writ of guo warranto was entered Sept. 1635. Judgment was given for 
the king, April, 1637. See the writ in Hazard, I, 423-425. Also in the Hutchin- 
son Papers, 101-104, 
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ments; and to revoke charters at their discretion! Under this 
commission, a general governor for New England had already 
been appointed, and was expected soon to be sent over, with a 
military force at his command to compel implicit obedience. 
Gorges and Mason, with the malcontents who had been sent 
back from these shores, Morton, Gardiner, Linn, Ratcliffe, and 
others,were doing their utmost to misrepresent the state of things 
in the colony, and not without success. The dissensions in the 
colony were already discouraging the emigration from England 
which had been strongly setting hither, and which constituted 
its chief hope of progress and even of safety. These dissen- 
sions, if suffered to continue, would be sure to paralyze and 
defeat all measures of defence against foreign aggression or 
aboriginal hostility. All these considerations influenced the 
government of the colony at the time, and they resolved to 
put a speedy end to these distractions and dangers. 

The General Court, at their meeting, “finding, upon consul- 
tation, that two so opposite parties could not contain [continue] 
in the same body without apparent hazard of ruin to the whole, 
agreed to send away some of the principal.”? A fair opportunity 
was afforded by the remonstrance in favor of Mr. Wheel- 
wright, signed by more than sixty of his partisans, presented 
to the court on the ninth of March preceding. In this docu- 
ment, it was alleged, for substance, that Mr. Wheelwright was 
innocent, and that the court, in condemning him, had con- 
demned the truth of Christ. It therefore involved the signers 
in his offence; they accepted it as their own. The court 
judged the remonstrance, as well as the sermon, to be of sedi- 
tious tendency. William Aspinwall, a deputy from Boston, who 
drew up that paper, being asked if he yet adhered to its senti- 
ments, replied that he did. He was therefore deprived of his 


1 April 28, 1634. The commission now issued by the king for the purpose 
named in the text, was coincident in date and in design with the dissolution of the 
“Council for New England,” established by royal charter Nov. 3, 1620. That 
council having failed in its purposes, the manifest design now was to get New 
England into the hands of the High-Church party in England, and thus to defeat 
the purposes for which the colonists had left their native land. For the Commis- 
sion, see Hazard, I, 344. 

2 Winthrop, I, 244, 245. Palfrey’s N. E., I, 485. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New 
England, I, 320. 
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seat, disfranchised, and banished from the jurisdiction. John 
Coggeshall, another deputy, had not signed the paper; but 
now, in open court, avowing full sympathy with its contents, 
was disfranchised but not banished.! 

The next day, the court send for Mr. Wheelwright. They 
remind him of the sentence passed against him the preceding 
March for sedition and contempt of the civil authority, and 
how long they have waited for his retraction of his offences, and 
ask if he be ready to retract now. He answers that he has 
no retraction or acknowledgment to make; he has not been 
guilty of sedition or contempt; he has uttered nothing but 
the truth, and he is not responsible for the application which 
others have made of it to themselves. The court reply that he 
has himself made the application of which they complained ; for 
at the trial in March he admitted that when he spoke so freely ~ 
of Philistines and Antichrists and Herod and Pilate and the 
like, he meant the magistrates and ministers, and most of 
the people of the colony, thus persuading his hearers to regard 
and treat them as such His sermon, therefore, did tend 
to sedition and civil disorder. They also remind him that 


1 “When the Magistrates saw that neither our Preaching, Conference, nor yet 
our Assembly-meeting [Synod] did effect the cure, but that the Leaders went 
on in their former course, not only to disturb the Churches, but miserably inter- 
rupt the Civill Peace, and that they threw contempt both upon Courts and Churches, 
and began now to raise sedition amongst us to the endangering of the Common- 
wealth: Hereupon, for these grounds named, and not for their opinions, as them- 
selves falsely reported, and as our godly Magistrates have been much traduced 
here in England ; for these reasons, I say, being civill disturbances, the Magistrate 
convents [calls into court] and censures them. Some were disfranchised, others 
fined, the incurable amongst them banished.” Preface to the “ Short Story.” 

“It was conceived by the Magistrates and others of the Countrey that the means 
which had been used proving ineffectual, the case was now desperate, and the last 
remedy was to be applyed, and that without further delay, lest it should be attempted 
too late.” ‘Short Story,” p.21. The Remonstrance of March, 1636-7, is given 
in full in the “ Short Story,” pp. 21-23. 

Mr. Coggeshall, on leaving the court, said: ‘You have censured the truth of 
Christ, and it is the greatest stroke ever given to free grace; half the people of 
New England are under a covenant of works.” Ibid. 

2 “To which it was answered by the Court, that they had not censured his doc- 
trine, but his own application of it, by which he placed the Magistrates and Minis- 
ters, and most of the people of God in these Churches, under a Covenant of works, 
and represented them as being enemies to Christ, and Antichrist, and such enemies 
as Herod and Pilate, and the Scribes and Pharisees, persuading the people to look 
at them and deale with them as such.” “Short Story,” p. 24. 
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previous to his coming, “there was peace and comely order 
in all affairs of Church and State; but that now the difference 
which he had raised amongst us by a false distinction of a 
covenant of grace and a covenant of works, causes one party 
to be looked at as friends to Christ, and the other as his ene- 
mies.” This contention, they further allege, had entered into 
families, had divided husband from wife, parent from child, and 
had also spread into civil and public affairs, affecting the quiet 
and comfort of neighborhoods, and town business, and every 
interest of the community. 

They further remind him of the backwardness of Governor 
Vane’s friends, and his own, to engage in the Pequot expedi- 
tion. In all which things the seditious tendency of Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s preaching had been made clearly evident. Mr. 
Wheelwright’s only reply was, that he had uttered nothing but 
the truth, and that not his preaching, but the prevalent un- 
belief, had made all the trouble. 

Finding him thus inflexible, nothing remained but to pass 
the following sentence: “Mr. John Wheelwright, being for- 
merly convicted of contempt and sedition, and now justifying 
himself and his former practice, being to the disturbance of 
the civil power, he is by the Court disfranchised and banished, 
having fourteen days to settle his affairs, If within that time 
he depart not the patent, he promiseth to render [surrender] 
himself to Mr. Stoughton, at his house, to be kept till he be 
disposed of.”’? 

Mr. Wheelwright, on this, appealed to the king ; but being 
told that an appeal in this case could not lie ; that the charter 
gave the court full and complete jurisdiction in all cases; that 
“by the king’s grant, under the great seal of England, they 
had authority to hear and determine all causes, without reser- 
vation,” and that, if an appeal were admitted in one case, it 
might be challenged in all, to the subversion of all government 

1Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New England, I, 321, 322. 

2 This was Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, a man of high civil and military 
character, commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts forces in the Pequot war, and 
now one of the board of assistants. He went to England in the winter of 1644-5, 
to engage as lieutenant-colonel in Cromwell’s army, and died soon after. He 


was the father of William Stoughton, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts, and acting 
Governor 1692 to 1701. 
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and civil order in the colony,—he the next day withdrew the 
appeal, and submitted to the ourt’s sentence. 

Several other persons were disfranchised, as Edward Hutch- 
inson, John Underhill, Thomas Marshall, William Balston, 
William Dineley, William Dyer, Richard Gridley. These, 
with John Wheelwright, John Coggeshall, and William Aspin- 
wall, made ten, the whole number disfranchised.? 

Fifty-eight men in Boston, and seventeen in other towns, 
were disarmed, with the reserve that if any of them would, 
before two magistrates, acknowledge their fault “in subscribing 
the seditious libel” [the remonstrance aforesaid], they should 
be exempted from the execution of this order. Two years 
later, all those who remained within the jurisdiction, and were 
peaceable, had their arms restored to them. 


1 Massachusztts Colony Records, I, 207. ‘“ Short Story,” p. 27, Felt’s Eccl. 
Hist. of New England, I, 322. 

2 Edward Hutchinson was the eldest son of William and Anne Hutchinson, 
and went with them to Rhode Island. He was now twenty-four years of age, Not 
long after these transactions, he was restored to his civil rights, returned to Bos- 
ton, was a merchant there, a man of wealth and influence, and a captain in “ Phil- 
ip’s war,” 1675-6. 

John Underhill was a captain in the Pequot war, and with Captain Mason 
stormed the Indian fort at Mystic, Mar 26, 1637. He was a brave, resolute man, 
skilled in military affairs, but of unsound moral character. He went to Dover in 
1638, and there became involved in fresh difficulties. In September, 1643, he 
entered the service of the Dutch at Manhattan, and was the means of saving their 
settlements from utter ruin by the Indians. He died on Long Island in 1672. 

Thomas Marshall was of Boston, and a man of much respectability. At this 
time he kept the Charlestown ferry. Not long after this, he was reinstated in his 
civil rights ; enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of his fellow-citizens ; was 
often chosen to civil office ; was a deacon of the First Church, and was selectman 
of Boston ten years, 1648-1657. He died about 1665. Marshall Street passes 
directly over his land, and from respect to him received its name. Samuel Mar- 
shall, one of his sons, was a captain in the “ Great Swamp Fight,” December 19, 
1675, and was there killed, with many of his men. Another son, Eliakim, was kilied 
at Bloody Brook, in Deerfield, September 18, 1675. 

William Balston was often chosen selectman of Boston, and was a capable man 
and a good citizen. He and William Dyer (husband of the unhappy Quakeress, 
Mary Dyer) went to Rhode Island with the Hutchinsons, and others. 

Richard Gridley is spoken of as “an honest poor man, very apt to meddle in 
publick affairs, beyond his calling or skill.” 

John Coggeshall (Cogswell) and William Aspinwall were deputies from Bos- 
ton to the General Court in 1637. Both went to Rhode Island, but Aspinwall, 
becoming dissatisfied with the proceedings there, returned to Boston early in 1642, 
made a very full and satisfactory acknowledgment of his misconduct, was restored 
to his former civil privileges, and thenceforward was a good citizen. 
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The seventy-five names,} found in the note below, do not 
include all who signed the remonstrance in favor of Mr. 
Wheelwright. There were at least ten others who subscribed 
that paper in March, but desired their names stricken from it 
in November, which was accordingly done. The names were: 
William Larnet [Larned], Ralph Mousall, Ezekiel Richardson, 
Richard Sprague, Edward Carrington, Thomas Ewer, Benjamin 
Hubbard, William Baker, Edward Mellows, William Frothing- 
ham. There were doubtless some others, as Philemon Por- 
- mont, the first schoolmaster in Boston, who joined Mr. Wheel- 
wright at Exeter in 1638. 


1 Their names follow, as found in the order for disarming them. The list in- 
cludes all the disfranchised, except Mr. Wheelwright : — 

William Hutchinson, husband of Anne. 

Edward Hutchinson, Richard Hutchinson, sons of Anne. 

Thomas Savage, husband of Faith, daughter of Anne. 

William Aspinwall, John Coggeshall, William Dyer. 

William Baulston, John Sanford, Samuel Wilbere. 

Richard Carder, Robert Harding, John Porter. 

William Freeborn, Henry Bull, John Walker. 

The foregoing were of Boston, and went to Rhode Island. 

Nicholas Eaton, of Newbury, and Philip Sherman, of Roxbury, also went with 
the Hutchinsons to Rhode Island. 

Henry Elkins, Isaac Grosse, Thomas Wardell, William Warde?l (these four 
being of Boston), Richard Morris, of Roxbury, and Richard Bulgar, also of Rox- 
bury, joined Mr. Wheelwright at Exeter. 

Those whose names follow were also disarmed : — 

Capt. John Underhill, Mr. Thomas Oliver, Samuel Cole, Edward Rainsford, 
John Button, Richard Cooke, Richard Fairbank, Thomas Marshall, Oliver Mel- 
lows, John Oliver, Hugh Gunnison, John Briggs, Richard Gridley, Edward Bates, 
William Dinely, William Litherland, Matthew Iyans, Zaccheus Bosworth, Rob- 
ert Rice, William Townsend, Robert Hull, William Pell, James Johnson, John 
Davy, George Burden, John Odlin, Gamaliel Waite, William Wilson, Richard 
Waite, Jacob Eliot, James Penniman, Thomas Matson, John Compton, Mr. 
Parker, William Salter, Edward Bendall, Thomas Wheeler, Mr. John Clarke. 

These were of Boston. Clarke, the last named, afterwards made himself famous 
in the history of Rhode Island, and of Massachusetts also. 

Of Salem were: Thomas Scruggs, William Alford, William Commins, Robert 
Moulton, William King. 

The reader may find some notice of Scruggs and Alford in Upham’s “ History 
of Salem Witchcraft,” I, 64-66. 

Of Newbury: Richard Dummer (heretofore mentioned), John Spencer. 

Of Ipswich: Samuel Sherman, Mr. Foster. 

Of Roxbury: Edward Denison, William Denison. 

Of Charlestown: George Bunker, James Brown. 

Mass. Colony Records, I, 211, 212; Drake’s History of Boston, 229; Felt’s 
Eccl. Hist. of New England, I, 327, 328. 
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Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, the prime mover in this whole affair, 
and the cause of all the trouble, was next summoned before the 
General Court. Her trial lasted two days. A full account of 
it appears in the “Short Story,” committed to writing at the 
time. She was charged with having uttered speeches injurious 
to the churches and their ministers ; with promoting and utter- 
ing sentiments suited to set one part of the community against 
the other; with justifying Mr. Wheelwright’s Fast Day ser- 
mon, and therefore as being equally blameworthy, and finally 
with continuing her semi-weekly lectures after they had been 
condemned as disorderly by the late synod. 

Instead of making any acknowledgment, she justified her 
whole conduct, and uttered a long harangue full of bitter re- 
flections on the court, comparing her case with that of the 
prophet Daniel, and denouncing the vengeance of God upon 
them and their posterity if they did not let her alone. “ Take 
heed,” she said, “ how you proceed against me, for I know that 
for this God will ruin you and your posterity, and this whole 
State.”! Being asked what made her so confident, and how 
she knew herself to be correct, she answered, “by immediate 
revelation.” A long conversation ensued between her and the 
governor and deputy-governor concerning the exact import of 
her utterances respecting the ministers. Cotton, Weld, Eliot, 
Symmes, Shepard, and others are called on to testify on oath 
as to what she did say, which fully supported the charges against 
her. She still persisted in justifying her course. The result 
was, the court voted that she be banished from the jurisdic- 
tion. “But because it was winter they committed her to a 
private house where she was well provided for, and her own 
friends and the ministers, but none else, permitted to visit 
her.”? The “private house” to which she was “committed” 
was the house of Joseph Weld, of Roxbury, deputy to the 
General Court, and brother of the minister of that place.’ 


1 Neal’s Hist. of New England, edit. 1747, vol. I, 193. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of 
New England, I, 325. 

2 Mass. Colony Records, I, 207. Winthrop, I, 246. Felt’s New England, I, 
373-326. 

8 Here is a list of the members of the General Court at this famous trial. 

GOVERNOR. — John Winthrop, of Boston. 

DEprutTY-GOVERNOR. — Thomas Dudley, of Roxbury. 
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Mrs. Hutchinson remained part of the time at the house of 
Mr. Weld, and part of the time, by permission, at Mr. Cotton’s 
house, till the winter was well over. On the 28th of the ensu- 
ing March, she went from Boston to her husband’s farm at 
Mount Wollaston [now Quincy], intending to take passage 
thence by water for Piscataqua, with the wife and children of 
Mr. Wheelwright. But changing her plan, in consequence of 
hearing of an arrangement of her husband with Mr. Codding- 
ton and other friends, she set out by land for Aquedneck, after- 
wards Rhode Island. She continued there till after the death 
of her husband in 1642. Dissatisfied with her residence there, 
and apprehensive, as Gorton says, that the island would soon 
come under the government of Massachusetts,! she removed 


ASSISTANTS. — John Endicot, of Salem; John Humfrey, of Lynn; Richard Bel- 
lingham, of Boston ; Roger Harlakenden, of Cambridge ; Israel Stoughton, of Dor- 
chester ; Simon Bradstreet, of Ipswich ; Increase Nowell, of Charlestown. 

Deputies. — From Boston, William Coddington, William Colborne. 

Roxbury. — Joseph Weld, George Alcock, William Parks. 

Dorchester. — Nathaniel Duncan, Richard Callicott, John Glover. 

Weymouth. — Thomas White, Richard Adams. 

Concord. — Simon Willard, Thomas Underwood. 

Saugus. — Samuel Ward. 

Watertown. — Richard Brown, William Jennison, Thomas Mathew. 

Cambridge. — Joseph Cooke, Richard Jackson, John Bridge. 

Charlestown. — Robert Sedgwick, Ralph Sprague, Abraham Palmer. 

Lynn. — Daniel Howe, Timothy Tomlins. 

Salem. — William Hathorne, Townsend Bishop, Edward Batter. 

Ipswich. — Daniel Denison, William Bartholomew. 

Newbury. — Edward Woodman, John Woodbridge. 

The vote was unanimous, except that the Boston deputies, Coddington and Col- 
borne, voted against the banishment of Mrs. Hutchinson ; and Jennison, of Water- 
town, declining voting either way. 

The Indian name Saugus was changed for the English name Lynn, in November, 
1637. Both names occur in the above list, but both refer to the same town. Prob- 
ably Ward was chosen deputy before the change of name; Howe and Tomlins 
afterwards. 

Roger Harlakenden, of Cambridge, a very promising man, was chosen assistant, 
May, 1636, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He died of small-pox, Nov. 17, 
1638. 

1 There was reason for this apprehension. Coddington, weary of the dissen- 
sions of his colony, strongly desired a reunion with “The Bay,” but was foiled by 
the superior address and shrewdness of Clarke. Indeed, the more respectable of 
the persons who left Massachusetts from their connection with the party of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, including her eldest son, Edward, and Thomas Savage, the husband of 
her eldest daughter, Faith, were extremely glad, after a short absence, to make due 
acknowledgments of their misconduct, and return to their former home. 
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with most of her family to a place within the Dutch jurisdic- 
tion, where is now the town of Pelham, in the county of West- 
chester, New York, sixteen miles from the city of New York, 
and commenced a plantation. Here she and six of her children 
were slain by the Indians, September, 1643. Ten or twelve 
other persons fell victims to these barbarians at the same time. 
They swept all before them as far as Stamford, Connecticut. 


We cannot but deeply commiserate the misfortunes of this 
remarkable, but most unhappy woman. With talents of no 
common order, and capacities to adorn and elevate society ; 
with a ready command of language, familiarity with the in- 
spired page, and with a naturally kind heart and unquestionable 
piety ; if she could have been content with woman’s appropri- 
ate sphere, if she could have been content with any position 
below the first, her earthly course would have been full of bless- 
ing to all around. Unfortunately, she lacked that essential 
requisite to usefulness, COMMON-SENSE. She was wanting 
in self-knowledge and in the knowledge of mankind. She was 
vain and conceited. She transgressed the bounds of decorum 
and common decency. She gave unbridled license to that 
unruly member, the tongue. She set herself up as a dictator 
and judge of orthodoxy ; nay, more, a censor of man’s spiritual 
state. It was an immense mistake to suppose that she could, 
even with the help of Wheelwright and Vane, and men of less 
consideration, introduce a new order of things among the 
sturdy Puritans of Massachusetts; that she could annihilate 
the influence of ministers and magistrates, already strongly in- 
trenched in the confidence of the people; that she could defeat 
men who were all the time, with consummate skill and address, 
contending successfully against the powerful hierarchy of Eng- 
land. She signally failed in the attempt, as she ought to have 


Mrs. Hutchinson, during her stay in Roxbury, uttered some other erroneous 
opinions, such as a denial of the natural immortality of the soul. For these, she 
was called to answer before the Boston church which had previously stood fast 
by her, and admonished. She then retracted nearly all the obnoxious opinions im- 
puted to her, and denied that she had ever held them. For this obvious falsehood, 
that church — that very church — excommunicated her.— Palfrey’s New England, 
I, 488. 
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known she must; and while leaving behind her a name that 
will never die, involved herself and nearly all her family in one 
common ruin. 


For the proceedings which have now passed under review, the 
founders of Massachusetts have been abundantly reproached. 
They have been charged with bigotry and intolerance, with 
undue severity, with rank injustice, with cruel oppression. It 
has been said, that no sooner had they escaped the persecu- 
tions of the Old World, than they themselves became persecu- 
tors in the New. Their proceedings have been compared with 
those of the High Commission Court in England, and of the 
Inquisition in Spain. Their conduct has been stigmatized as 
arbitrary and high-handed. Theological rancor and a vindic- 
tive spirit have been represented as their governing princi- 
ples. It has been assumed, without any proof, that Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Wheelwright were condemned and ban- 
ished for heretical opinions, and the assertion has been so 
often repeated that many receive it as absolute verity. The 
controversy of 1637 has been supposed to be merely a religious 
dispute, turning on dark points of speculative theology, having 
no practical importance. The whole affair has been held to be 
utterly disgraceful ; the sufferers in it, as Roger Williams, the 
year before, have been canonized as martyrs in the cause of 
religious liberty, and impressions have gone abroad of the 
early character of the New-England people, as injurious as 
they are unfounded. No chapter of our early history has been 
more severely criticised, or more thoroughly misapprehended. 

In the attempt to correct these misapprehensions, it is not 
too much to assume, at the outset, that the leading men in 
Massachusetts at that time were men of sound judgment and 
of superior ability. They were wise men ; careful men; wary 
men ; men of disciplined minds; having a great and a noble 
end in view ; experienced in the conduct of public affairs, and 
as diplomatists and statesmen, not inferior —the event shows 
—to the ablest diplomatists of England. They had a just 
apprehension of the circumstances in which they were placed, 
and a clear foresight of the probable consequences of their 
action. Above all, they were accustomed to act from a strong, 
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abiding sense of Duty, — disposed to act with moderation and 
justice to all. 

Now, with all due allowance for human infirmity, it is utterly 
incredible, that in their circumstances, these men, in 1637, 
should have fallen into the great error of persecuting for re- 
ligious opinion. The colony was in a condition which demand- 
ed the most careful management on the part of the civil rulers. 
On every side it was threatened with utter extinction and ruin, 
On the one hand, was the Pequot war. If that most formi- 
dable of the aboriginal tribes had been joined by the Narra- 
gansetts, which was the next in force, and consequently by all 
the smaller tribes,—and this was strongly apprehended, — 
what would have become of all the English colonies east of the 
Hudson River? On the other hand were the constant en- 
croachments of the High-Church party in England, instigated 
and directed by that execrable prelate, William Laud. King 
Charles, aiming at despotic power, and determined in future to 
govefn without parliaments, had, by a royal decree, given into 
his hands the colonists, and all they held dear in life, to be 
dealt with at his discretion. The charter of 1629, which 
allowed the colony all the pzivileges of self-government, had 
been twice demanded, and measures were already in train to 
compel its speedy surrender. The colony, therefore, needed 
the concentration and ready use of all its resources; and it 
would have been utter madness for the civil authorities, at 
such a time, to engage in the bootless affair of punishing 
heretics. 

No! Whatever else may be true, this was not a case of 
religious persecution. Mr. Wheelwright, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and the others, were not punished for their opinions. Their 
opinions may have been the fons et origo malorum. Their 
opinions may have led these persons into the troubles which 
overtook them,! but were not the ground of their condemna- 
tion. Nothing in the record appears to justify such an asser- 
tion. Neither Mr. Wheelwright nor Mrs. Hutchinson were 
called into court to answer for their doctrinal views; nor did 
those views, to any extent, come under discussion at the time, 


1 Ts it not so in every case when men get into difficulty? 
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The government took no cognizance of them whatever.! The 
court told Mr. Wheelwright expressly, that they would not 
enter into any consideration of his opinions ; all they had to do 
was to consider the “application” he had made of them. He 
was called into court to answer for his conpuctT only; he was 
brought there as a disturber of the public peace ; and the only 
question now before the court was, whether he were so or not. 
Six years afterward, when the heat of passion had subsided, 
he, of his own accord, acknowledged that this was true of him, 
though he meant no ill. He was tried and condemned and 
sent away, not for heresy, but for sedition. The same was true 
of Mrs. Hutchinson and of Roger Williams. They were sent 
away, because, in the view of those best qualified to judge, the 
public safety did not allow them to remain. It was clearly 
proved that they had, all of them, for a long time, been engaged 
in practices which had a natural tendency to overthrow the 
civil government. The court, in sending them away, pursued 
throughout a defensive policy. They did not intend puszsh- 
ment, but only the safety and well-being of the colony. To 
refer again to their own language, already quoted, “they found 
that two so opposite parties could not dwell together in the 
same body without apparent hazard of ruin to the whole.” 

It should be remembered that the fabric of civil order, then 
existing in the colony, had just been erected. Everything 
about it was new. It had not, like our present institutions of 
government, the advantages of age and growth and long-estab- 
lished precedent. A disturbing force, which would scarcely be 
noticed at the present time, sufficed, in 1637, to shake the 
slender structure to its very foundations. Every government, 
in its infancy, may expect trial; and was it not a trial of the 
severest kind when the Boston contingent, under the teaching 

1 The court said to Mrs. Hutchinson: “ Your conscience you may keep to your- 
self ; but if in this cause you shall countenance and encourage those that transgress 
the law, you must be called in question for it; and that is not for your conscience, 
but for your practice.” ‘Short Story,” p. 34. 

“If he [Coggeshall] had kept his judgment to himself, so as the public peace 
had not been troubled or endangered by it, we should have left him to himself; 
for we do not challenge power over men’s consciences.” — Jbid. 28. 


Edward Winslow, writing in 1646, says, that in New England, people were never 
troubled for opinion’s sake, if they behave peaceably. ‘“ Hypocrisie Unmasked,” 


Pp. 99- 
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of Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinson, refused to march to the 
Pequot war, and when the civil magistrates were in their public 
discourses represented as enemies of all good? Was not the 
government threatened with overthrow, when civil dissension 
seemed likely to end in civil bloodshed? Was not the com- 
monwealth in danger when a public teacher of morals and 
religion used language which might easily be understood as an 
exhortation to resist the civil authorities, as a call to arms? 
and when in pursuance thereof, in the expressive phrase of the 
time, “all things were turned upside down”? 

These civil disorders were known in England. They were 
known to the friends of the colony, and seemed likely to pre- 
vent the emigration of those who would have strengthened and 
built it up. They were known to the king and his ministers, 
and were likely to induce them the more speedily to send over 
a military force to put things to rights. Had this been done, 
— and it would have been done had not the king soon found a 
more pressing need of his military force at home,— what would 
have been the fate of this country? The civil rulers of Mas- 
sachusetts foresaw these tendencies, and acted accordingly. 
Their action at that time entitles them to the high respect and 
lasting gratitude of mankind. 

There was one special source of danger which should not be 
forgotten, and which, in fact, lay at the bottom of the whole 
difficulty. Mrs. Hutchinson professed to have revelations of 
the will of God immediately made to her from heaven. In her 
speech before the court, she averred that she had revelations 

“After Mr. Cotton came to New England,” she said, “it was 
revealed to me that I must go thither also, and that I should 
there be persecuted, and suffer much trouble.” Being asked 
how she knew her views to be correct, she answered, “ By 
immediate revelation.” It was also revealed to her, she said, 
that she should be delivered from her present dangers: “ there- 
fore take heed how you proceed!” ! 

Her followers fully believed her to be an inspired woman, 
and that she had revelations from above. Suppose — what was 
not at all unlikely—she claimed to have a revelation com- 


1 “Short Story,” p. 38. Neal’s Hist. of New England, I, 193. Felt’s Eccl. 
Hist. of New England, I, 325. 
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manding her followers to take the sword ; who would answer 
for the consequences? Our fathers knew what had come of 
revelations and supernatural impulses on the other side of the 
water. The devastated fields of Germany were still smoking 
before their eyes. They did not like to take any longer the 
risk of Mrs. Hutchinson’s revelations, nor to abide, in connec- 
tion therewith, the possible consequences of Mr. Wheelwright’s 
impassioned harangues. Therefore the General Court passed 
the following order, which, after what has now been said, will 
need no further explanation : — 

“Whereas, the opinions and revelations of Mr. Wheelwright and Mrs. 
Hutchinson have seduced and led into dangerous errors many of the peo- 
ple heare in Newe England, insomuch as there is iust cause of suspition, 
that they, as others in Germany in former times, may vpon some revela- 
tion, make some suddaine irruption vpon those that differ from them in 
iudgment ; for prevention whereof it is 

“ORDERED, That all those whose names are vnderwritten, shall, vpon 
warning given or left at their dwelling-houses, before the 30th of this 
month of November, deliuer in, at Mr. Cane’s [Robert Keayne’s] house 
at Boston, all such guns, pistols, swords, powder, shot, and match, as they 
shall bee owners of, or have in their custody, vpon paine of ten pound for 
evry default,” etc. 


Then follow the names already given in a note. Shortly 
after, the arms and ammunition of the colony were removed to 
Roxbury and Cambridge.? 

These facts show, beyond all question, that the banishment 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Wheelwright, and their friends, was 
not on a religious account. It was a political necessity. It 
was wholly a measure of self-defence on the part of the civil 
government. It was prompted by the strong instinct of self- 
preservation. The General Court apprehended great danger 
from the arms in the hands of Mr. Wheelwright’s followers. 

All the Boston men who were disarmed in pursuance of 
the order just quoted, had signed the remonstrance in favor of 
Mr. Wheelwright, presented to the Court on the 9th of March 
preceding. It has been maintained that this remonstrance was 
a respectful document, and not a seditious libel. We have 
read it over carefully, and we admit that, taken by itself, we see 
no great harm in it. The harm lies in its close connection 
with something else. In every trial for murder there are facts 


1 Mass. Colony Records, I, 211. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New England, I, 327, 332. 
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sworn to in evidence, which taken separately and by them- 
selves amount to little or nothing. But putting all the facts 
together in their proper connection, they may form a chain of 
proof strong enough to send a man to the gallows.!_ In this case 
the remonstrance was one, and the most tangible and conclu- 
sive one, of a series of facts connecting Mr. Aspinwall and 
others with proceedings tending to overthrow the government ; 
and the court, in November, were justified in using the advan- 
tage it gave them for disarming the mutinous party and depriv- 
ing them of power to do mischief. 

Mr. Wheelwright, when the court had passed sentence 
against him, appealed to the king. And who was king at that 
time? It was Charles Stuart, the husband of a popish princess, 
a man of whom treachery was the ruling instinct, a monarch 
who had resolved to govern his dominions by his own will 
alone, who dispensed with parliaments entirely for eleven years, 
who exacted money from his subjects at his own discretion, 
and whose name is one of the most infamous in the English 
annals. Mr. Wheelwright’s appeal to the king was in direct 
contravention of the charter. Had the appeal been allowed, 
the charter would inevitably have been vacated, and all the 
liberties of New England have gone to the winds. And yet 
we are gravely told that Mr. Wheelwright was contending for 
liberty against tyranny and oppression ! 

We do not question the purity of Mr. Wheelwright’s motives. 
We readily admit that he was a man of eminent moral worth, 
He was highly esteemed for his piety, even by the ministers 
who opposed his proceedings, and by the magistrates who ban- 
ished him. But great worth of private character may coexist 
with great errors of judgment. A high degree of love to God, 
and an earnest desire to do his will, may impel a man to do 
that which is directly contrary to his revealed will. If a man 
have an erroneous judgment, then the more intense his piety, 
the more deplorable will be his actions. Mr. Wheelwright was, 

1 At the trial of John Francis Knapp for the murder of Captain White in 
Salem, April 6, 1830, many facts were brought forward in evidence which of 
themselves seemed to amount to nothing. But when put in their proper con- 
nection, and urged on the jury by the commanding eloquence of Webster, no 


doubt could remain of the prisoner’s guilt. It was so in the trial of Dr. John 
W. Webster, in 1850, for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 
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doubtless, conscientious and sincere. So was Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. Yet no men are more dangerous than men who are con- 
scientiously in the wrong. No evils have ever visited the earth 
more terrible than those which have arisen from a misguided 
conscience. A misguided conscience urged on the crusades, 
and kindled the fires of the Inquisition. A misguided con- 
science, in the year 1637, came near abrogating the Massachu- 
setts charter, and quenching for all time the hopes of oppressed 
and suffering humanity. 

The party who followed the lead of Mr. Wheelwright and 
Mrs. Hutchinson was, doubtless, for the most part, composed 
of good Christian men and women. Of the excellent char- 
acter of William Coddington, Thomas Oliver, William Aspin- 
wall, Thomas Savage, Thomas Marshall, John Oliver, Richard 
Dummer, and the husband and sons of Mrs. Hutchinson, there 
is, and should be, no doubt. Some of them were held in high 
respect, and greatly honored and trusted in the community. 
It is not likely that these men were wholly in the wrong, and 
their opponents wholly in the right. There must have been a 
strange fascination in Mrs. Hutchinson’s eloquence, and great 
plausibility in her arguments, to lead captive such men. The 
great name and dialectic skill of John Cotton for a time 
embarked in the affair, and helped forward the illusion which 
a riper experience served to dispel. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the talents and influence of the younger Vane were enlisted 
in this cause. 

It is sometimes extremely difficult to separate truth from 
falsehood, and in our conduct to proceed as far as the truth 
will sustain us, and there stop. It is also very difficult, well- 
nigh impossible, to entertain a correct theory, and not carry it 
to dangerous extremes. Theories we must have in every 
department of science, of religion, of politics, of human life; 
but theories are often pushed to hazardous results. All im- 
provements in government must proceed from a correct theory 
of human rights. The difficulty is to know where to stop. 
The republicans of England had a correct theory ; but when 
they had dethroned the king, they should have been satisfied, 
without cutting off his head. That was a fatal mistake, though 
he deserved to die. The revolutionists of France, in 1792, had 
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a correct theory; but not knowing where to stop, the des- 
potism of Napoleon was the consequence. After our own 
Revolution, the followers of Luke Day and Daniel Shays in 
Massachusetts, and the leaders of the whiskey insurrection 
in Pennsylvania, had a correct theory ; but they were carrying 
it to ruinous results. In our early history, Roger Williams, 
and, we are willing to admit, John Wheelwright, had to some 
extent a correct theory; but the application they made of it 
brought the country to the verge of ruin. They did not know 
where to stop. They were visionaries. They had schemes 
and plans which could not be safely executed. 

In vindicating our fathers of the victorious party, it is not 
necessary to show that they acted with uniform gentleness and 
moderation. Nor is it incumbent on us to defend all that was 
said and done by them, or in their behalf. Still less are we 
bound to make all their conduct seem to square with the ideas 
of later days. They must be judged by their own times. 
Doubtless there was an alloy of human infirmity. Very strange 
had it been otherwise. The whole people were fearfully stirred 
up. In the judgment of many, everything was at stake. Ruin 
threatened on every hand. The colonists had left their homes 
in Old England from a controlling sense of religious duty, and 
an impression of the reality and power of the eternal world, 
such as few at the present day can adequately comprehend. 
Religion was emphatically the great concern. What man, or 
what woman, in our easy, self-indulgent age, would walk all the 
way from Ipswich to Boston, thirty miles, through tangled 
forests, and over bad roads and rapid streams, to attend a 
Thursday lecture, as was often done by the former parishioners 
of John Norton, after his removal to the capital? It was in- 
evitable that such a people should get intensely excited, under 
the influences to which they were exposed in 1637. 

The wonder is, that both parties behaved with so much mod- 
eration ; that the vanquished party submitted so readily to 
their defeat, and that the triumphant party did not abuse their 
victory. No unnecessary severity was exercised. There was 
no confiscation, no imprisonment, no life taken. Personal in- 
dignities were forborne. Private animosities were not gratified. 
Nothing was done which the public safety did not seem to re- 
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quire. The victorious party behaved with far more moderation 
than did the “Sons of Liberty ” at the opening of the American 
Revolution. The vanquished party steered heaven-wide apart 
of what the tories did in that great conflict. The proceedings 
of the General Court of Massachusetts in 1637, stand in noble 
and affecting contrast to the atrocities of the revolutionary 
tribunal of France in 1793. Rightly viewed, the New-Eng- 
land character never stood higher than at the crisis of which 
we have been speaking. 

Banishment is a word which grates harshly on the ear. In 
the case of Wheelwright, Aspinwall, and the others, however, 
it did not include any great hardship. It bore with it no terror. 
It was simply a removal over the colony line. They had only 
to leave the jurisdiction and then at will select their own abode. 
A removal of forty miles from Boston would secure them good 
homes. There was plenty of good land elsewhere, to be had 
for nothing. They had only to do what had of free choice been 
done a year or two previous, by Haynes, Hooker, Stone, and 
their companions. Thousands are now freely doing the same 
thing every day. 

Our fathers, in excluding Mr. Wheelwright and the others 
from their territory, acted from no unkind spirit towards them, 
but from the stern necessity of the case. Even when it came 
to the last resort, if these men had acknowledged their fault, and 
promised to be peaceable in future, the stroke would not have 
fallen upon them. Aspinwall, Edward Hutchinson, Thomas 
Savage, and even Wheelwright himself, did this of their own 
accord a few years afterwards, and were restored to all their 
former rights. The sending away of these men, we allow, has 
prima facie an aspect of rigor and harshness. But the charter 
gave the right and the power. The land belonged, in the fullest 
sense of the word, to the colony of Massachusetts. The king 
had, by solemn charter, estopped the claims of all persons who 
would not concur in the design for which the colony was 
founded. The land had been purchased of the Indians, for 
what was regarded by the latter a full equivalent. What was 
to be done? Should the large expenses which Winthrop? and 

1 Winthrop had converted his estate in England, worth 600 or 700 pounds a year, 


into money, and invested it in the affair of colonizing this wild region. So of 
Humfrey and many others. 
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others had incurred, the sacrifices and sufferings they had 
endured, all go for nothing, to gratify the whims of a few theo- 
rists? Must this great undertaking utterly fail ? 

No. It must not fail. An imperative necessity required 
that those who would not concur in this great and noble enter- 
prise should leave the ground. This was the reason, the only 
reason, why Roger Williams, Wheelwright, and a few others, 
were sent away. 

The case finds a near parallel in the Athenian ostracism. 
This remarkable institution was devised by that eminent 
statesman, Kleisthenes, the reformer of the Athenian .civil 
polity, after the expulsion of the Peisistratide. Its real nature 
and objects are set forth and explained by the historian 
Grote. It was an expedient by which a man who had become 
too powerful for the safety of his country might be quietly 
removed from the scene for a limited time on the vote of six 
thousand citizens, or about one fourth part of the free popula- 
tion. The ostracism was in no sense a punishment, as often 
supposed ; it inflicted no disgrace ; it involved no loss of prop- 
erty. It simply deprived the exiled citizen of his political rights 
during the period of his exile, which was at first ten years, 
afterwards reduced to five ;! at the end of which term he was 
allowed to return to Athens and resume all the rights and 
privileges he had formerly enjoyed. It proved itself to be a 
most useful and necessary intitution, the grand conservator of 
the liberty of Athens. It is a proof of its great utility, that 
from the time of its introduction, no Athenian attempted to 
overthrow the democracy. Something of the kind is needed 
in every free country. Its operation here would have saved us 
our civil war, the loss of a million of lives, and thousands of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Wheelwright and his partisans were ostracised in 1637. 
Roger Williams was ostracised in 1636. They suffered no 
punishment, no disgrace, no loss whatever, save of political 
rights. These, a few years afterwards, were restored to all 
who desired it and would promise to behave peaceably? It 
is, therefore, in the highest degree absurd and extravagant to 


1 Kimon was in exile only five years. Aristides only four. 
2 Roger Williams never desired it. 
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represent these men as suffering in the cause of free inquiry. 
The proceedings against Maverick, Child, and others, in 1646, 
and against John Clarke and others, in 1651, may be defended 
on substantially the same ground.! 

It is sometimes necessary to cut off a diseased limb, or to 
administer what would commonly be a fatal dose, to save the 
entire body from perishing. When a ship is sinking, men cast 
overboard part of the cargo. In the conduct of the civil gov- 
ernment, extreme measures must sometimes be resorted to, if 
the state is to be saved from ruin. During our late civil war, 
the administration of President Lincoln. sometimes found it 
necessary to have recourse to measures which in these “ piping 
times of peace” would be justly regarded as arbitrary and 
oppressive, or to witness the utter shipwreck of freedom. 
Questions of mere form must never come between a country 
and its salvation. The Gordian knot, if it cannot be untied, 
must be resolutely cut. SALUS POPULI EST SUPREMA LEX. 
So thought our fathers at the period under review. They 
thought and acted wisely. A decisive measure was necessary ; 
and the stroke was delivered. The wisdom and the energy 
then exhibited have found ample justification in the subse- 
quent history of Massachusetts, in the stability of the New- 
England character, and its influence on the destinies of Amer- 
ica and the world. 

It should never be forgotten that the Massachusetts colony 
was a close corporation, created by special charter from the 
king, with liberty to choose their fellows at their own discre- 
tion ; and that its franchises were from the beginning, by the 
necessity of the case, and rightfully too, confined to those who 
would concur in the design for which the corporation was 
created. Who can justly blame the colonists for resisting 


1 Our Baptist brethren treat our fathers with shameful injustice, by pretending 
that Clarke and others were maltreated for being Baptists. The case is fully con- 
sidered on a former page of this monograph. The plain, simple truth is, no man 
or woman was ever punished in this country —that is, in New England — merely 
because he or she was a Baptist, — I mean for entertaining Baptist notions. It was 
always for some overt act, visible to the public eye, whereby the public peace was 
disturbed. Neither our fathers nor their descendants have ever meddled with peo- 
ple’s consciences. People might be Baptists, or anything else, if they did not invade 
the peace of the community. 
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attempts subversive of the social order they had here estab- 
lished? Toleration, as the word is now understood, would not 
have been safe. “The Puritan fathers of New England did 
not profess toleration ; it would have been suicidal. Neither 
justice nor equity required that they should receive or retain 
any who were inimical to their adopted institutions.” ? Tolera- 
tion, in the full sense, would, in all probability, have led to the 
utter subversion of the design for which the colony was 
founded. It is certain that the wisest and best men in the 
colony thought so. It is also certain that nobody had any 
right to claim toleration in the colony for all sorts of opinions 
and for all shades of character. The Massachusetts people 
had by charter the right, and were under OBLIGATION, to keep 
out or expel all intruders, and to limit the civil franchise as 
they thought best; and this right they chose to exercise. 
And yet, if people kept quiet, they held what opinions they 
pleased without molestation. 

The late Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard College, a man 
not partial to the theology of the founders of Massachusetts, 
said, in his centennial discourse before the citizens of Boston 
in 1830, with great pertinency and truth: “ Had our ancestors 
adopted the course we at this day are apt to deem so easy and 
obvious, and placed their government on the basis of liberty 
for all sorts of consciences, it would have been, in that age, a 
certain introduction of anarchy. It cannot be questioned that 
all the fond hopes they had cherished from emigration would 
have been lost. The agents of Charles and James would have 
planted here the standard of the transatlantic monarchy and 
hierarchy. Divided and broken, without practical energy, sub- 
ject to court influences and court favorites, New England 
would, at this day, have been a colony of the parent country.” 
He proceeds to say that the exclusive system adopted by our 
fathers, which has furnished occasion for so much reproach, 
was simply a measure of self-defence. “And it is unquestion- 
able,” he adds, “that it was chiefly instrumental in forming the 
homogeneous and exclusively republican character of New 
England.” 

Mr. Charles W. Upham, in his valuable work on the Salem 

1 “The Landing at Cape Anne,” by J. W. Thornton, p. 74. 
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Witchcraft, I, 67, 68, while disapproving the proceedings against 
Anne Hutchinson and _ her followers, is candid enough to say: 
“Tt is an error to characterize [these proceedings] as religious 
bigotry. It was not so much a theological as a political perse- 
cution. Its apparent form was in reference to tenets of faith, 
but the policy was deeper than this. Any attempt to make 
opposition to the existing administration was treated with 
equal severity, whatever might be the subject on which it ven- 
tured to display itself. The men who sought this far-off ‘nook 
and corner of the world,’ crossing a tempestuous and dangerous 
ocean, and landing on the shores of a wilderness, leaving 
everything, however dear and valuable, behind, came to have a 
country and a social system for themselves and of themselves 
alone. . . . They had sacrificed all to find and to make a country 
for themselves, and they meant to keep it to themselves. They 
had gone out of everybody else’s way, and they did not mean 
to let anybody else come into their way. .. . They meant to 
make and to keep this a country after their own pattern.” 

Even so. They had an indefeasible right to do so. The 
territory embraced within their charter was their own domicile, 
and they had the same rights within it as every man now has 
within his own farm, and in his own house. They had a right 
to say what company should board and lodge on their own 
premises. In the circumstances of the case, they must have 
exercised and enforced these rights, or hopeless anarchy, con- 
fusion, and ruin would have ensued. 

Of the system and the policy just referred to, the expulsion 
of Thomas Morton in 1628, of John and Samuel Browne in 
1629, of Christopher Gardiner, Philip Ratcliffe, Henry Lynn, 
and several others in 1631, of Thomas Walford, of Thomas 
Gray in 1635, of Roger Williams in 1636, of Anne Hutchin- 
son, John Wheelwright and their adherents in 1637, of Samuel 
Gorton in 1638, the proceedings against Child and Dand, 
Sinith and Burton in 1646, and against John Clarke and others 
in 1651, — was the necessary result. These procéedings were 
not prompted by a spirit of intolerance, and it is absurd to 
quote them as instances of persecution. They were all of a 
political character. Throughout, the authorities acted from the 
natural instinct of self-defence. They did not wish to harm 
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these persons in the least degree. If these persons had been 
content to “lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty,” they would not have been molested. They were 
brought into trouble, but not for opinion’s sake. They were at 
liberty to entertain any opinions they pleased. The govern- 
ment never claimed any power over men’s private opinions. 
Baptists and Episcopalians lived unmolested in the colony. 
But when men undertook to disturb the public peace, and 
especially when they set themselves to overthrow the civil 
order here established, and to frustrate the purpose for which 
this country was settled, they had occasion to expect trouble. 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Antinomians, or whatever else they 
might be, thus demeaning themselves, the government would 
not and could not allow their presence. Conscience or no con- 
science, they must quit the ground. The public safety did not 
allow them to remain. And this is the explanation of the 


whole matter. 


Joun A. VINTON. 
Winchester, Mass. 





THE PURITANS. 


THEY were exclusive, for they had come to the outside of 
the world for the privilege of living by themselves. Fugitives 
from persecution, they shrank from contradiction as from the 
approach of peril. And why should they open their asylum 
to their oppressors? Religious union was made the bulwark 
of the exiles against expected attacks frum the hierarchy of 
England. The wide continent of America invited coloniza- 
tion; they claimed their own narrow domains for “the breth- 
ren.” Their religion was their life ; they welcomed none but 
its adherents ; they could not. tolerate the scoffer, the infidel, 
or the dissenter ; and the whole people met together in their 
congregations. Such was the system, cherished as the strong- 
hold of their freedom and their happiness. “The order of the 
churches and the commonwealth,” wrote Cotton to friends in 
Holland, “is now so settled in New England by common con- 
sent, that it brings to mind the new heaven and new earth 


wherein dwells righteousness. 
BANCROFT. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. THomas TALLMAN died in Thompson, Conn., Oct. 9, 1872, 
aged 57 years. 

He was the son of Eleazar and Susan (Fuller) Tallman, and was 
born in Middle Haddam (Chatham), June 12, 1815. He prepared 
for college at Bacon Academy, Colchester, and entered Yale College 
in 1833, where he graduated in 1837. During his sophomore year, 
in an extensive revival in college, he became hopefully pious, and 
united with the college church. After graduation, he studied theol- 
ogy at the Yale Theological Seminary, 1837-1840, preached for a 
short time in several places, and was ordained and installed pastor 
of the Congregational church in Scotland, Conn., March 20, 1844. 
In the year 1861, ill health made it necessary for him to leave his 
parish for some time, to recruit his strength ; and on the twenty-sixth 
day of June, at his own request, he was dismissed from a people ten- 
derly attached to him, among whom his memory is still precious. The 
following July he took charge of the Congregational church in Groton, 
Conn., remaining there until November, 1863. In 1864, he removed 
to Thompson, and, finding the regular duties of a pastorate too 
great for his strength, he confined his labors to supplying vacant 
churches, and assisting his brethren in that vicinity. In the years 
1866 and 1867, he represented the town of Thompson in the Con- 
necticut legislature. From April, 1868, until Nov. 7, 1869, he 
preached in the Congregational church in East Putnam. During 
the winter and spring of the latter year, an enchondroma, or carti- 
laginous tumor, began to develop itself from the crest of the ilium, 
and gradually filled the cavity of the abdomen. He was soon com- 
pelled to give up preaching, officiating for the last time, Nov. 14, 
1869, in the Congregational church in Thompson. From this time 
until his death, his sufferings continued to increase ; but, with patient, 
cheerful resignation, he awaited the call of Him whom his soul 
loved. 

When near the end, he rarely spoke of death to the members of 
his family ; but in prayer so expressed his thoughts that they knew 
his feelings. He had no ecstatic emotions, no glowing imaginations 
of heaven: he knew nothing about the other world to picture it in a 
satisfactory way to his mind ; he only knew Christ was there, and 
that he had prepared a place for his disciples with him. His end 
was peaceful; and his last words to a member of his family were, 
“Perfectly right: God is good.” Under the care of a loving, de- 
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voted wife, with the helpfulness of his dear children, in a community 
where his many excellencies were highly appreciated, this dear bro- 
ther closed the scenes of this earthly life, and, as we fully believe, 
went to the Saviour whom he deeply loved and trusted. 

Mr. Tallman was married, May 17, 1842, to Miss Frances M. 
Hazleton, daughter of Simon and Brittania Hazleton, of Haddam, 
Conn. She died in Scotland, July 30, 1860. He was again mar- 
ried, April 27, 1864, to Miss Hannah C. Graves, of Thompson, 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Graves, of Hebron. She still sur- 
vives him. He left four children, a son and a daughter by each 
marriage ; these children are James Hazleton, Susan Maria, Walter, 
and Frances Cornelia. F. W. 


Rev. Rurus Morritt Sawyer died at Le Mars, Iowa, Nov. 29, 
1872, aged 52 years. 

Mr. Sawyer was the son of Jeremiah and Lydia (Morrill) Sawyer, 
now both surviving, and was born in Otisfield, Me., Sept. 1, 1820. 

He pursued his preparatory studies at different academies in his 
native State, but mainly at Gorham ; and, without a college course, 
entered Bangor Theological Seminary in the autumn of 1848, and 
graduated in 1851. He was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church in Winthrop, Me., Oct. 15, 1851. To this church he minis- 
tered between seven and eight years. In the summer of 1859, he 
was called to a church in Great Falls, N. H., with which he remained 
but a single year, removing to York, Me., where he labored for the 
five succeeding years. He was settled over the First church in Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., May 23, 1866, to which he continued to minister 
until the autumn of 1869. The locality proving unfavorable as toa 
throat difficulty, with which he had been troubled for some years, he 
removed to the State of Iowa. Finding relief by the change, he 
preached in different fields, Iowa City, Anamosa, and Le Mars. To 
this last place he removed early in July, 1872. His family had not 
become settled before they were attacked with typhoid fever, five 
of his children being seized, and two fatally,—a daughter of eighteen 
years, and a son of eleven years. 

Mr. Sawyer himself had the disease in a mild form, but did not 
recover entirely from it. He tried to travel and visit, in the hope of 
improvement ; but he returned only the more exhausted. While thus 
prostrated, consumption seized upon him, and he died, after only a 
few weeks’ illness in all. 

Mr. Sawyer’s size was rather above the medium, and he was of a 
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strong, robust constitution ; but he never was well after his first 
settlement. Old difficulties in the church culminated during his 
pastorate at Winthrop ; and in some respects his position was most 
arduous and trying: so, by overwork, he sowed the seeds of disease 
that he carried with him to the grave. 

We may say emphatically that Mr. Sawyer’s ministry was a suc- 
cessful one. At Winthrop, the old troubles in the church were, to a 
large extent, removed, the meeting-house was rebuilt, and the way 
was well prepared for the prosperity that has followed. In several 
of his fields he was blessed with powerful revivals, — at Winthrop, 
York, Middleborough, and Anamosa; and these revivals were not, 
as many are, the great arguments for unbelief in their several vicin- 
ities. Rather in them and through them he gained power with the 
sceptical class. Furnished, as very few are, with the philosophy of 
unbelief, he compelled respect from them for him and his religion. 
His power to win the masses was especially shown in the manner 
that he built up his congregations at Great Falls and at Middle- 
borough. A strong man in the pulpit, he had peculiar power in 
commending Christ to his people in free conversation. 

There are very few in the ministry that can show equal results for 
so short a period of time. 

Mr. Sawyer was a lover and a student of books, but he was yet 
more a student of men. Compelled to begin his course of study 
late, and then to work his way along with very slight assistance, he 
could not but be late in entering the ministry. But each one of the 
twenty-one years seems crowded full of good accomplished. He was 
a man of stir and life. He worked fast and hard. He did not 
spare body, or reputation, or anything else ; and in this, in large 
measure, lay the secret of his success. In these times, ministers of 
the slow and easy pattern can scarcely hope to excel. 

But he was a man to live religion as well as serve it. Those who 
were nearest to him will bear witness to the rare Christian fervor of 
his life. He was benevolent and generous. When straitened in his 
circumstances, his “deep poverty abounded unto the riches of” his 
“liberality.” About to leave his family at last, under circumstances 
that must have been peculiarly trying, he could yet trust them in 
God’s hands. During his last days, his thoughts were full of plans 
for the good of his people. 

Mr. Sawyer was married to Miss Sophia Blake, of Otisfield, Me., 
in the fall of 1851 ; who, with five of his seven children, still survives 
him. W. A. F. 
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Rev. NATHANIEL CATLIN CiaRK died at Elgin, Ill., Dec. 3, 1872, 
aged 71 years. 

Mr. Clark was born at Benson, Vt., Aug, 12, 1801. His pa- 
rents, Joseph and Submit (Dunham) Clark, were devoted Chris- 
tians, and dedicated him to God in infancy. His boyhood and 
youth were spent upon a farm, and in a tannery. When eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, during an extensive revival, he was made the 
subject of renewing grace, and very soon decided to devote himsels 
to the Christian ministry. He studied for a time with Rev. Mr. 
Cushman, of Fair Haven, Vt., and completed his preparatory studies 
at Castleton Academy. In 1824, he entered Middlebury College, 
and graduated, four years later, with one of the highest honors of his 
class. He maintained himself during his academic and collegiate 
course by school-teaching and manual labor. 

Mr. Clark spent one year as teacher in Herkimer Academy, after 
which he took the regular course of study at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, from which institution he graduated in 1832. October 
22d of the same year, he was married to Miss Julia Barrows, with 
whom he lived a little over forty years, and who survives him, bereft 
of her whole family, including four children. Mr. Clark was invited 
to become pastor of the Congregational church of Shoreham, Vt., 
and supplied them during the winter ; but a true missionary spirit 
prompted him to seek a more self-denying field of labor. After 
prayerfully considering the foreign and home fields, he decided to 
labor in what was then the far West. In the spring of 1833, he 
received a commission from the American Home Missionary Society 
to preach the gospel in Cook County, IIl., which then embraced 
neatly the northern third of the State. He was ordained to the 
work of the ministry May 4, 1833. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark performed the journey to their parish by 
canal packet to Buffalo, by steamer from Buffalo to Detroit, by stage 
across Michigan to St. Joseph, from St. Joseph by steamer to a 
small military and trading post called Chicago. This was only one 
year after the Black Hawk war; and they proceeded from Chicago 
along an old Indian trail to a point a little south of Napierville, IIl., 
where was a settlement of Vermont people, composed in part of Mr. 
Clark’s neighbors. Atthistime there was no other Congregational 
or Presbyterian minister between Chicago and Galena. Mr. Clark 
organized the Congregational church of Napierville, and ministered 
to it for three or four years. During this time he organized several 
other churches. In 1837 he removed his family to St. Charles, and 
ministered to that church and to the one in Elgin on alternate Sab- 
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baths. In 1839 he was installed pastor of the church in Elgin, re- 
moved his family there, and devoted his whole time to that church. 
From that time till his death, his home was in Elgin. He was twice 
installed pastor of that church, and ministered to it, in all, about 
fourteen years. He also administered to the churches at Udina, 
Dundee, Ringwood, and Marengo, from one to three years each. 

Besides these pastorates, he labored several years in destitute com- 
munities, under a general commission from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. For the last eight years of his life he had no 
regular charge, but supplied vacant churches in the vicinity, for a 
single Sabbath, or for longer periods ; filled pulpits during the vaca- 
tions of pastors, preached in destitute communities, to the colored 
congregation at Elgin, or at the Northern Illinois Insane Asylum: so 
that scarcely a Sabbath passed in which he did not preach the gos- 
pel. He loved his work, and was eminently an acceptable preacher 
to the last. 

Mr. Clark was deeply interested in the series of fellowship meet- 
ings held by the churches of Elgin Association. His last work was 
to assist in a four days’ meeting with the little church at Riley. 
Returning home from this meeting, he took a severe cold, from which 
he never fully recovered. On Tuesday, November 26th, he took his 
bed, from a severe attack of pneumonia. After an illness of one 
week, on Tuesday, December 3d, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus, with 
the words, “I am going home,” still lingering upon his lips. 

Mr Clark held firmly what are usually denominated the Calvin- 
istic doctrines. These were adopted only after careful investigation. 
He contested the ground with scepticism inch by inch ; but, once 
established in the truth, he could not be shaken. He once related 
to the writer, that, when in the Theological Seminary, he stumbled 
for a time upon what then seemed to him the terrible doctrine of 
future punishment ; but, when he clearly saw that it was the just 
desert of sin against God, his mind was never again troubled upon 
that subject. 

As a preacher, Mr. Clark was characterized by vigorous thought 
and great earnestness. He never aimed to make a display of mere 
learning, but to impress the truth upon the hearts and consciences 
of men. He did not seek large and popular churches, but rather 
sought to lay foundations, and to preach to those who might other- 
wise be without the gospel. He organized about thirty churches ; and 
for many years he was a father in council to pastors and people in 
thisregion. His life was his most eloquent sermon. “To him to 
live was Christ ;” and even scoffers, who made wholesale denuncia- 
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tions of Christians, had to admit that Father Clark was a Christian 
indeed. 

He was also characterized by great tenderness. His services 
were sought through all the neighboring towns in sickness and afflic- 
tion ; for all knew he loved them, and his sympathy was genuine. 
An old lady died in an adjoining town two weeks after his death, 
who had previously selected a text for Father Clark to preach from 
at her funeral. 

He loved the young ministers of the Association as though they 
were his sons indeed ; and they will not soon forget his tender inter- 
est in all their work. He was also eminently catholic in spirit. His 
denominational preferences were decided ; but he had nothing of 
sectarian narrowness. In the new settlements, he labored very much 
in connection with other denominations, and always dealt generously 
with them. In his last years, he was grieved to see denominational 
selfishness in any one. He loved the cause of Christ above all else. 

When the Saviour called, Father Clark was ready to go. 

c. E. D. 


Mrs. SARAH DANIELS CUTLER, wife of Rev. Calvin Cutler, died at 
Auburndale, May 11, 1873, aged 34 years. 

She was the daughter of Rev. David and Sarah (Parkhurst) San- 
ford, of Medway ; where for more than thirty years her father has 
been pastor of the Congregational church, and where her own birth 
occurred, Oct. 12, 1838. In childhood she showed herself tractable 
and docile, though possessing energy and versatility which gave her 
a leadership among playmates and companions. In school she was. 
uniformly at the head of her class. At the Wheaton Female Semi- 
nary, Norton, she stood high, attaining unusual proficiency in some 
of the severer branches of study, such as mathematics and meta- 
physics. Her compositions were original and rich in thought, 
and finished in style. She graduated at that institution as valedic- 
torian of the class of 1858. It is a rare testimony which one of 
her teachers, an alumnus of Harvard, gives: “I think if all the 
copies of Euclid had been destroyed, she could have reproduced it in 
order and substance.” Indeed, she prepared original demonstrations 
of Euclid throughout. This would entitle her to be pronounced a 
mathematical genius ; and, judging by this alone, one might be led 
to picture her as simply an exact and plodding school-miss. Such a 
conception, however, would be far from just. Her mental character 
and her manners at that time, as well as later, exhibited a beautiful 
balance between a quick apprehension, clear understanding, firm 
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purpose, and a sprightly, racy, yet amiable playfulness. A well- 
known authoress, Miss Lucy Larcom, formerly a teacher, says, 
“What I used to love her most for was her straightforward sim- 
plicity, her unflinching perseverance in what she felt to be right. 
There was a heroism about her which one would not perhaps have 
looked for, seeing her so sweet and girlish and playful ; for no one 
entered more genially into everything that made life pleasant around 
her than Sarah did. She always remained to me a beautiful child- 
woman ; for she was womanly as she was beautiful and childlike.” 

Mrs. Cutler’s course as a teacher began early, in Franklin, where 
she used great pains to make each pupil thorough in every branch. 
Upon graduating at Norton, she remained as a teacher in that semi- 
nary till the sudden death of her mother called her to preside over 
the domestic department of the bereaved family. Between one and 
two years later, she established a select school in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and continued successfully in charge of it till her marriage, Sept. 9, 
1862, to the Rev. Calvin Cutler, then recently ordained as pastor of 
the Congregational church in New Ipswich, N. H. 

The chief question regarding any one, deceased or living, relates 
to religious character. When Sarah Sanford was leaving home for 
Norton the first time, her mother took her hand in parting, and said, 
“T hope you will give your heart to the Saviour.” It was not long 
before she wrote home that she had done it. Open profession of 
faith in Christ was made at the age of nineteen, when she united with 
the church under her father’s pastoral care. The development of 
her Christian life was equable and unmistakable. She was notice- 
ably conscientious}; principle, and not feeling or whim, being decisive 
with her. The place for communion with Him who seeth in secret 
was her habitual resort. She was prompt and not unskilful in 
improving opportunities for active usefulness. Still, with all her 
strength of character, the chief source of her influence was the power 
residing in an unobtrusive, consistent, transparent life. She was 
earnest, yet artless ; energetic, yet gentle. No wonder that she won 
the confidence of all; but, considering her quick appreciation of 
humor, and her occasional piquant witticisms, it is remarkable that 
more than one should be able to say, they never, during an acquaint- 
ance of years, heard an unkind word drop from her lips. 

There are few positions in life requiring more prudence and tact, 
with Christian simplicity and godly sincerity, than that of a pastor’s 
wife. Mrs. Cutler’s record in the two places where this relation was 
sustained is a clear and truly gratifying one. Discretion and social 
freedom were happily combined. Good judgment seemed never to 
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fail her. She was conscientiously firm, yet sweetly unassuming. 
She was discreet in her suggestions and counsels ; and disparity of 
age did not hinder the old from confiding in her, as did those of her 
own period of life. The prompt action, individual and united, of 
friends at New Ipswich, on hearing of her decease, shows how fully 
she was loved and respected there, and that her memory lingers in 
that place as an ointment poured forth. Not less spontaneous and 
unanimous were the expressions of tender and appreciative regard on 
the part of people in Auburndale. Her husband was installed there 
May 9, 1867 ; and the subsequent six years convinced all that at the 
pastor’s house they had a sister and friend ; that her fondness for 
study and reading were held in abeyance to domestic and church 
duties ; that her highest earthly ambition was to be a good wife, 
mother, and neighbor. Members of the Maternal Association cher- 
ish and have expressed a grateful and hallowed remembrance of her 
presence and prayers at their meetings, and of her services as their 
president. 

Mrs Cutler’s constitution had never been rugged ; yet her decease 
was sudden and unlooked for. Her life in Auburndale had been an 
unbroken delight ; and it was not singular that among her last words, 
as she heard the bell for the concert Sunday evening, should be, 
“Dear church and Sabbath school! how I love them!” When in- 
formed that she could not recover, her surprise was complete. Still 
there was not the least manifestation of alarm, doubt, or misgiving. 
‘Satan cannot harm me, for I love Jesus,” was her testimony. But 
the thought of leaving the children cost a struggle at first. Pres- 
ently, however, even that burden was cast upon the Lord. God, as 
the Shepherd of Israel and the One who keepeth covenant, filled her 
soul with a calm and holy trust. Looking with inexpressible tender- 
ness upon husband and children gathered around her, she counted 
her children over, as strength was failing, — “ One, two, three, four, 
five,” and then, repeating their names, said, “ Gather them in, dear 
Saviour, gather them all in.” 

No one of the large and sympathizing audience who were present 
at the funeral services in the church will ever forget the scene when 
the bereaved husband and pastor, standing beside the remains, with 
an infant daughter of ten weeks in his arms, pronounced the name, 
Sarah Sanford, and administered the rite of baptism. Since then 
the Saviour has gathered in that precious lamb ; and now the solitary 
father counts only “ one, two, three, four ” in his desolated home. 

A. C. T. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THERE is a little book, which was published last year, which has re- 
ceived far too little attention from Congregationalists. We refer to the 
“ Platform, 1865.”1 It will be remembered that the Council of 1865 
appointed a committee of twenty-nine members, representative men from 
various parts of the country, to consider the form of statement of polity 
presented to the council, to alter or amend the same, and publish it in 
such form as should meet the approval of said committee. After a delay 
of seven years, the churches and the public are furnished with the results 
of the deliberations of this committee. The work is based on the “ Cam- 
bridge Platform,” which has been an authority with our churches since 1648. 
It treats of “ Preliminary Principles”; “The Constitution and Order of 
the Local Church” ; “ The Communion of Churches,” and “ The Ministry.” 
In an appendix, it presents “The Declaration of Faith, adopted by the 
National Council at Plymouth, Mass., June 22, 1865”; and “The Con- 
stitution of the National Council, adopted at Oberlin, Ohio, Nov. 17, 
1871.” 

By a close inspection, it will be seen that in this “ Platform ” two modes of 
statement are adopted: the one is an authoritative exposition of principles, 
and of what they involve; the other is a narration of what is the practice 
of our churches. The usages given in the latter may not necessarily accord 
fully with the principles given in the former. They may not have the entire 
approbation of the committee itself; but still they are recognized as the 
actual usages of the churches. As an instance of the latter mode of state- 
ment, after saying, “Councils, ordinarily and fitly, consist of churches 
invited and consenting,” it is added, “ Though sometimes individuals, whose 
advice or aid in the council is deemed important, are personally invited.” 
(p. 49.) 

The definition of “The Visible Church Catholic,” given in this “ Plat- 
form,” is surely sufficiently catholic ; for it “comprehends not only such 
particular churches as are constituted and governed according to rules and 
precedents given in the Scriptures, but also all assemblies of believers and 
worshippers, holding what is essential to the Christian faith.” (p. 14.) 

The relation of the children of believers to the church is vaguely pre- 
sented in the declaration, that they “visibly belong to Christ” (p. 16); and 
that they, “having been born or baptized and brought up in the church, may 
be considered as in some sort hereditary members.” (p. 33.) It is not a 
little remarkable that in enumerating “the benefits of visible union and 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity. {The Government and Communion practised by the 
Congregational churches in the United States of America, which were repre- 
sented by elders and messengers in a National Council at Boston, A. D. 1865. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1872. 12mo. pp. 86. $0.50. 
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fellowship with the church” (p. 18), the privilege of the sacraments is 
not mentioned. Whether the object in this is to embrace Quakers as 
among those who enjoy these benefits, although they do not observe the 
sacraments, or to leave it an open question whether any shall be invited 
to the Lord’s Table who are not members of a local church, does not 
appear. It may be that it is assumed that the privilege of the sacraments 
is involved in the fellowship itself, and is thus limited to church members. 
“ The worship of God in his spiritual temple” is represented as including 
“the contribution of gifts and offerings for the service of Christ” (p. 19); 
and the point is well taken, that “the contribution in the church is not a 
secular thing, adverse to spiritual edification, but is an act of grateful hom- 
age to Christ, and of communion with his brethren.” (p. 22.) 

This “Platform” declares, “ When a member of one church becomes an 
officer in another church, his induction into office ought not to be without 
the free concurrence of the church with which he has been in covenant. 
His formal dismissal from the one church, followed by his formal reception 
into the other, is the most orderly procedure.” (p. 29.) It is added: 
“Yet the consent of the one in a council, or otherwise to his induction 
into office by the other, may be regarded as a valid transference of his 
membership.” (p.29.) This last statement is, to say the least, not marked 
by stringency. 

In treating of “The Communion of Churches,” it states that this com- 
munion is manifested, among other ways, “in giving and receiving admo- 
nition; as when there is found in a church some public offence, which it 
either does not discern, or neglects to remove.” (p. 43.) The definite 
position is taken, that, “when a pastor or other ordained minister in any 
church is charged with offences which would render it proper that he be 
deposed from the ministry, then the church should invite a council to 
examine the charges.” (p. 54.) 

The “ Platform” recognizes as ministers those “ who are called of God to 
preach the gospel, and are set apart to that work by ordination,” even 
though “not bearing office in any church.” (pp. 65, 66.) 

There is one marked utterance to which we would call particular atten- 
tion, as follows: “A minister who is not a member of some Congregational 
church is not in fact, and ought not to be, counted a minister in con- 
nection with the churches and ministry of the Congregational order.” 
(p. 68.) 

Of ‘an Association of ministers,” the declaration is made, “It can 
ordain no man to the ministry ;” yet men have been ordained by such an 
Association in Massachusetts ; and the validity of the ordination was un- 
questioned. The word “properly” after the word “can” would have saved 
the principle from conflict with fact. The book would be improved bya 
table of contents, and greatly needs a minute index. 

We would call the attention not of ministers merely, but of the churches 
as well, to this important volume. It should be one of the household books 
of every intelligent Congregationalist. 
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Dr. Krautu, Sketch, p. 293, says of “ A Day in Capernaum: ”} “‘ This is 
the book, whose appearance in English we owe to Dr. J. G. Morris, of Balti- 
more, who has given us a translation worthy of the original, improving it for 
popular use by the omission of that part of the notes which is designed only 
for a class of scholars of whom we have not half a dozen in America, and 
which would be, not simply useless, but appalling to the mass of readers.” 
This is saying a great deal of a book in which we have noticed upwards of 
one hundred and thirty serious errors. A few of these may be traced to 
careless proof-reading, but for the most of them the translator is alone 
responsible. The book in its present shape is a disgrace to a publishing 
house of any character. We are sure Dr. Delitzsch would be greatly 
pained if he were to know how his little work, a gem of a book, has been 
mutilated in this translation. In regard to retaining or omitting notes, 
which Dr. Krauth alludes to, no special rule could have been followed, for 
some of the most learned which Dr. Krauth characterizes as “ useless ” 
and “appalling,” have been retained, whilst others which are very neces- 
sary to illustrate the text have been omitted. Throughout the book the 
spelling of the proper names, and especially of the Hebrew words, is dis- 
tressingly bad. In the preface, p. viii, we have “Gaoe our Righteousness,” 
where Gahoe should be Jahve, or better Vahve. On pp. 56, 57, we have 
“ Mishrad” and “ Mischrad,” in both cases fer Midrash. On p. 141, a 
Hebrew sentence is literally turned around! as if Delitzsch had said, “ Do 
come in,” the translator has, “/z come do.” Besides, to give the note any 
meaning to the English reader the words should have been translated. On 
p. 215, in ¢kvee words there are four errors, making complete nonsense. 
On p. 224, how can the English reader pronounce goj? It should be god. 
And from many passages throughout the book it is evident that the trans- 
lator did not know that as a rule the German j was best represented in 
English by y, as in the case of Yahve before noticed. We have counted 
at least twelve instances where the reference is wrong. For example, on 
p. 249, the occasion at Capernaum when Christ’s mother and brethren 
* sought him, is referred to Ezekiel viii, 1. Besides the omission of important 
notes there are also several omissions from the text. Then the instances 
in which the translation fails to render correctly the original are also numer- 
ous. On p. 24, we have “forty days” where Delitzsch says “forty years.” 
On p. 194, we have two hundred and thirty-eight boats,” where Delitzsch, 
quoting from Josephus, says, “two hundred and ¢hzrty.” Onp. 54, it is 
said, “ Hermon stretches his gray summit.” No one who has ever seen 
Hermon, or who knows much about it, would say that. Delitzsch says, 
“stretches is white head,” and the correct equivalent in English would be, 
“lifts his white head into,” etc. Andon p. 192, is a surprising statement in 
regard to the sea of Galilee, namely, “upon this lake of s¢x miles long and 


1A Day in Capernaum. Translated from the German of Dr. Delitzsch, by Dr. 
J. G. Morris, of Baltimore. Lutheran Board of Publication, Philadelphia: 1873. 
There is bound up with this translation “A Sketch of Francis Delitzsch,” by C. 
P. Krauth, D. D. 
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three wide!” Delitzsch says, “about three miles long by one and a half 
broad.” He is writing in German and means German miles of course. 
The translator has neither translated the German, nor has he reduced the 
German miles to English. This translation condemns itself, and is utterly 
unworthy of the original. 

The work of Dr. Delitzsch, “ A Day in Capernaum,” in which an attempt 
is made within the space of a single day to give a vivid picture of the min- 
isterial activity of Jesus in Galilee, is deserving of the highest praise. 
Whatever comes from that eminent scholar designed to throw light on the 
times of Christ is worthy of being carefully read, and also of being incor- 
porated into our own literature by means of a correct and faithful trans- 
lation. 


ALL who are acquainted with Conybeare and Howson’s great work on 
the “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” —and we suppose all our clerical 
readers are, — will welcome the lectures by Dean Howson, recently issued 
by Dodd & Mead of New York, on the Character of the great Apostle. } 
It has often occurred to us that an analysis of the main characteristics of 
Paul as a man, a companion, a traveller, would be a valuable and an in- 
structive work, and we know of no one better qualified to make such an 
analysis than Dean Howson, whose lectures on the subject now appear in an 
American dress. Those minute indications of personal character, which 
a close study of the letters and speeches of any notable person reveals, 
were necessarily brought before Dean Howson in the careful scrutiny 
needful for the production of the work on Paul’s Life and Epistles with 
which his name is associated ; and now we have the matured result of the 
Dean’s estimate of the Apostle’s character in these five lectures. The 
first is on Paul’s Tact and Presence of Mind, and shows in a masterly 
way the high development of these important qualities in one who so 
greatly needed them in his difficult and checkered career. The second 
lecture is on the Tenderness and Sympathy of Paul, and in it, those 
pathetic “touches of nature which make the whole world kin,” and which 
are scattered here and there in the Apostle’s life and writings, are skil- 
fully depicted and dwelt upon. The lecture on Paul’s Conscientiousness 
and Integrity is particularly noticeable, inasmuch as it deals with an 
aspect of the Apostle’s character likely to be lost sight of, and which, in 
this age of loose and slippery commercial and other morality, Christian 
ministers would do well to dwell upon in their public utterances, with 
courage and faithfulness. The remaining lectures are on the Apostle’s 
habit of Thanksgiving and Prayer, and on his Courage and Perseverance, 
and are worthy of very careful study. 

The typography and general appearance of the book is everything that 
could be desired, and it is therefore the more to be regretted that there 
are some strange omissions, for which it is difficult to account, in a work 
which appears to have been produced with so much care. The preface to 


1The Character of St. Paul. By J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. pp. 314. $1.75. 
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the book is not given, although on page 3, and page 203, there are foot- 
note references to it. The title-page is defective, seeing that on page 55, 
there is a reference in a foot-note to quotations on the title-page, which 
quotations are not given there. In a foot-note on page 87, there is an allu- 
sion to “earlier editions of these lectures,” and in a note on page 183, we 
learn that this is the third (? English) edition, but there is nothing on the 
title-page to indicate that it is not the first edition. We would suggest 
that on the title-page “ First American and Third English Edition ” should 
have been printed. No doubt if the complete title-page and preface had 
been given, the reader would have been put into possession of the facts 
associated with the delivery of these lectures ; the place, the audience, the 
circumstances, etc., which would add considerable to the interest of their 
perusal; but as it is, these facts have to be gathered up from incidental 
references in the text and foot-notes, from which we find that they are 
Cambridge University sermons. 

The following extracts will give a good idea of the style of the work, and 
of the practical purpose of the author. 


“But what I mainly desire to lay stress on here, is, that— taking our lesson from 
St. Paul’s course of conduct and habitual state of feeling — we see that careless- 
ness in pecuniary transactions is really sinful. In a plain English way of stating 
the matter, St. Paul teaches us that it is our duty to keep our accounts exactly, and 
to be careful that our credit rests on a sovnd basis. Now I do not forget where I 
am preaching; but there are dangers here, as well as in the mercantile commu- 
nity (Liverpool), with which I am familiar. One temptation to which some here 
present have been exposed, and others will presently be exposed, is the temptation 
to incur debt—not for any good reasons, but for reasons which involve no real 
excuse. Whatever the regulations of a University may be, there must always be 
the possibility of inducements to extravagance ; and it is a part of the wholesome 
discipline of the place to test young men, especially such as are of limited means, 
whether they have the power of resistance. Some families have struggled hard to 
send some students here; and it is a poor return for such confidence to spend in 
folly what rightly belongs to younger brothers and sisters. But chiefly I would 
again dwell on the effect which the present has on the future. I have seen something 
of the influence of debt upon the character, and I can assure you that it is enfeebling 
and lowering, — that it tends to take off the fine edge of conscience, — and that 
it often permanently injures the whole moral tone of those who once were scrupu- 
lously honorable.” Pp. 169-171. 

“Thus far we have been engaged in considering passages of St. Paul’s life and 
writings, which may be properly classed under the head of courage. We have still 
to look at that deeper part of our subject, which I have described as perseverance in 
spite of discouragement. It is easy to be brave when we have success, or when we 
are sanguine. But when disappointment comes — when we have laboured honestly 
and failed — when dangers and difficulties are in prospect — when the sad forebod- 
ings which are upon us press all the more heavily because we cannot precisely tell 
what form the apprehended evil will assume — when our distress of mind is pain- 
fully mixed up with the sympathy of friends—when fatigue is inevitable, when 
health, too, is weak . . . still under such circumstances to keep the heart 
steady and strong—still to go on in patient endurance — this tenacity of purpose 
is a more essential characteristic of the Christian life than all the courage, whether 
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physical or moral, of which we have been speaking. St. Paul would hardly be the 
large example for which we claim him, unless he furnished us here also with a 
pattern of suffering and of triumph.” pp. 283-4. 


We cordially commend this valuable work to the attention of our readers. 


Tue book entitled “Christianity, the Science of Manhood,”? derives 
interest from the faci that it was issued a little previous to the author’s 
ecclesiastical change of base He wrote the book when he was the pastor 
of an Evangelical Congregational church; he has now gone over to the 
Unitarian body. Are there any indications in this treatise of the author’s 
unsoundness? On this point we notice, frs¢, an obvious undervaluing of 
the internal and historic evidence of the authenticity of the Scriptures ; 
and, secondly, an omission of the governmental element in his representa- 
tions of the atoning work of Christ. 

The volume is designed to lead the sceptical to embrace Christianity 
in view of its practical influence in developing the factors of true man- 
hood. It abounds in traces of honesty and earnestness. The benevolent 
purpose of the writer is unquestionable. The book has elements of power. 
It grows in influence on the reader as he advances. The style is simple 
and terse. There are portions of the book in which the author is truly 
eloquent. The instances of bad taste, as where he speaks of “spitting at 
the moon” (p. 153), are rare and exceptional. While we recognize what is 
valuable and commendable in this voiume, we add, it evinces on the part 
of its author an intense mind, rather than a broad one. Indeed, it shows 
that he undertook a task to which he was inadequate. In attempting to 
lead other minds out of scepticism, he, himself, lapses into a degree of 
unbelief. 

The work is not scientific or thorough. For instance, in enumerating 
the “factors of manhood,” he gives “ the physical, intellectual, affectional, 
and tue religious.” Here he makes no mention of the will; and we fully 
appreciate the note, in which he remarks, “It is not claimed that this four- 
fold division of man has any scientific value.” 

The work is not philosophically accurate ; thus he says, “ You cannot 
love a friend too much, nor home too much, nor country too much, nor this 
world too much. They are worthy of all the affection you can lavish on 
them ; and for his own development a man can no more love too much 
than the sun can shine too brightly, or a diamond be too brilliant.” (pp. 
61, 62.) Here he fails to discriminate between instinctive and voluntary 
affections. He fails to recognize the fact that a man’s love for an object is 
influenced by his estimate of it as a good, for which estimate he is respon- 
sible. How does his statement accord with the scriptural declaration, that 
“the friendship of the world is enmity with God” ? 

He does not always use language with precision. In speaking of the 


1 Christianity, the Science of Manhood. A Book for Questioners. By Minot 
Judson Savage. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1873. Octavo. pp. 187. $1.50. 
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Christian life, he says, “ Whatever is wrong, it forbids; and a true and 
enlightened selfishness would do that.” (p. 182.) He here uses selfish- 
ness in the sense of self-love, which is unauthorized. 

The intensity of his mind leads him to extravagance. Thus he says, “ It 
is evident that when the perfect manhood is attained, all necessity for gov- 
ernment will have passedaway. . . . The highest duty of governments, 
then, is to make themselves useless.” (p. 44.) 

Again, he declares, “ Many or most of Christ’s moral maxims can be 
culled, like scattered flowers, from ancient heathen sages, and so bound 
into as fair a bouquet as the Sermon on the Mount.” (p. 73.) This is 
going beyond the position of Theodore Parker, who testified, “ Jesus will 
remain in religion the creator of its pure sentiment; the Sermon on the 
Mount will never be surpassed.” 

There are traces in the book of the author’s acidity towards the church 
and towards his ministerial brethren. After portraying what he calls 
‘weak points” in the argument for the Scriptures, he declares, “that min- 
isters and churches are partly conscious of their weakness appears in the 
suspicious and unreasonable jealousy of those who are accustomed to 
rely upon them. Inno ministerial association with which I have ever been 
acquainted would it be possible to conduct a calm and judicial discussion 
of questions like these.” (p. 141.) It is a great calamity to any man 
when he allows himself to become soured. It is a sad sight when an 
earnest soul, in its effort to do good, is itself stranded. 


PHIIOSOPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


“CHURCH AND STATE.”!— We have read this volume with unqualified 
pleasure and satisfaction. Independent of the facts of which it treats, 
there is a free catholic as well as patriotic spirit running through it, which 
must command the respect of every reader, even if he differs from the 
author in his facts or conclusions. It cannot fail to do good abroad, as 
well as in our own country, by bringing home to the knowledge of the Old 
World what they have been so slow to learn, the significant fact, that the 
Christian religion does not depend for its power or efficacy upon anything 
it borrows from the forms of government or the force of civil power ; that, 
if left to itself, it is able to make its influence felt through its own unaided 
instrumentalities, in purifying and elevating society, in making men peace- 
able and orderly citizens, and thereby lending aid and efficiency to civil 
government, without asking anything in return more than civil rights, com- 
mon to all. 

The time, too, at which it appears is equally opportune with the excel- 
lence of its spirit. Europe, and especially Germany and Italy, to a certain 
extent, seem to be passing through a crisis in their religious organizations 
which promises new developments in the condition of society and of public 

1 Church and State in the United States, with an Appendix on the German Pop- 


ulation. By Joseph P. Thompson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Berlin: 
Leonard Simion. 1873. I2mo. pp. 166. $1.50. 
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opinion there, and is to be intimately associated with freedom of religious 
thought and segregation of church and state, wherein the experience of 
our own country, in both these respects, can hardly fail to be of inestima- 
ble value. And it is a cause of congratulation to all friends of such a 
reform, that the independence of church and state in respect to each other 
in America, and its consequences, are so fully and, at the same time, so 
succinctly and clearly presented in this little volume of Dr. Thompson. 
The place of its publication, moreover, is to be regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance. It first appeared in the German language in Berlin, to meet 
the wishes of leading men in that country ; and, in this way, it issues, as it 
were, from the heart of Europe, with every chance in its favor of reaching 
every country where the German or English can find readers. In addition 
to his qualities as a learned theologian, the author is equally distinguished 
as a profound and accomplished scholar, a fine writer, and, after reading 
this work, we might confidently add, a clever lawyer. 

But it is the work before us, and not its author or the circumstances of 
its publication, to which it is our purpose to call the reader’s attention. 
His object is, in the first place, to present the relation in which the fed- 
eral government stands to the church, and then a like view of this relation 
between church and government in several of the individual States. In 
doing this, he clearly and strikingly exhibits the difference there is between 
religion being positively and unqualifiedly free, as it isin the United 
States, and what is called religious toleration, by which, as in some of the 
states of Europe, the government graciously forbears to exercise the 
restraint over the citizens’ opinions and forms of religious worship, which, 
by implication, it might do of right, if it saw fit. Religious o/eration is a 
thing as unknown in the United States as the burning or outlawry of her- 
etics. And not only is this true now, but it is guarded as to all time to 
come, by being made a part of the fundamental law of the land, and by 
thereby denying to Congress the Zower to make a law “prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” And the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution practically enforce the same doctrine upon the several States. 
At the same time that this religious liberty is guaranteed to all, the Con- 
stitution absolves no man from his duties as a citizen to the State, what- 
ever may be the form of his faith. 

The writer, in the next place, briefly traces the history of several of the 
States, so far as it helps to show the growth and development of this prin- 
ciple of religious liberty arising from the entire separation of the church, as 
a church, from the government of the State and its administration. At the 
same time he shows that the church, as an organized body, has no civil power 
of acting in the holding and management of property, except what it derives 
from the constitutional government of the State by the way of direct or 
associated and delegated corporate functions, which are cognizable by the 
civil courts alone. He, accordingly, gives us the establishment of religion 
in Virginia “according to the doctrine and usages of the church of Eng- 
land,” where ministers were forbidden to preach or teach except in con- 
formity to the constitutions of that church. In other words, the power 
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and functions of a hierarchy were recognized as something distinct from, 
and independent of, the civil government, and at the same time having a 
direct influence and control in state affairs. When New York came under 
the jurisdiction of England, there was the same disposition, to a con- 
siderable extent successful, to recognize the English as the state church, 
though to other religious sects, except Papists, was conceded the “liberty 
of conscience; so that they be content with a quiet enjoyment of the 
same.” 

When he comes to speak of New England, though in sympathy with the 
system of church polity which has always prevailed there, we are inclined 
to think the author has not always discriminated, as he might have done, 
between a union or connection between church and state, or an interference 
on the part of the state with the liberty of religious opinion in a commu- 
nity, and the action of government in lending the aid of the civil law to 
those organizations by means of which religious worship and ordinances 
are maintained. What the law did and required had reference, ultimately 
and mainly, to the peace and good order at which civil government aims, 
rather than the good of souls, or the maintenance of any national system 
of faith, or of any one dominant church. We look here in vain for any- 
thing like a hierarchy ; and although, in fact, the churches which the people 
were required to attend were substantially of one and the same faith and 
denomination, they were practically independent of each other; and their 
very constitution repudiated any other union or head than a spiritual one. 
Even this denominational unity was the result of circumstances, and not 
the natural or legitimate outgrowth of the charter under which the gov- 
ernment was organized. ‘The difference between the legislation of Massa- 
chusetts and England in this respect is illustrated by the statute of 1692, 
compared with that of the “1st Eliz.” in England. By the first of these, 
a man absenting himself from public worship on the Lord’s day for a 
month, was liable to a fine, to be imposed by the civil court. By that of 
Elizabeth, he was forbidden to absent himself from church, “on pain of 
punishment by the censures of the church, and also on pain of forfeiting ” 
a certain sum of money. One was an injury and dishonor to the church, 
which the state punished conjointly with the church ; the other was a vio- 
lation of a state law, of which the state, by its officers, alone took cogni- 
zance. 

We know it has been so often repeated that the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts came here to establish, and did establish, a kind of “ theocratic gov- 
ernment,” that it is difficult to combat a theory so deeply rooted. Indeed, 
the author of the book before us heads the third section of his work with 
“ Theocratic Government in New England,” and one of the subdivisions 
of this section with, “ A Theocracy in Massachusetts.” Nowa “theoc- 
racy” is defined to be “ the government of a nation immediately by God.” 
But while we accord to the founders of the colony the character of devout 
and religious men, earnest in their endeavor to escape persecution for non- 
conformity, and sincerely desirous to found and build up a body politic in 
which the habit of thought and course of legislation should favor that 
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sobriety and good order in the community which grow out of a prevalence 
of religious culture, we have been led to believe that it was through the 
instrumentality of civil government and the organization of a civil body 
politic alone that they sought or expected to accomplish their ends. They 
were wise as well as good men, and shrewd in policy as well as devout in 
spirit. Winthrop would not emigrate unless he could take the charter 
with him; and he and those who came after him clung to that as their Pal- 
ladium, and only parted with it, at last, by force. It granted them their 
lands in the freest tenure then known to England; it made them a body 
politic, and gave them the right to choose their own rulers annually, and 
to frame their own laws, everything being to be done and regulated by a 
majority of the freemen of the colony. It defines also more in detail how 
these powers were to be executed, and adds, “whereby our said people, 
inhabitants there, may be so religiously, peaceably, and civilly governed as 
their good life and orderly conversation may win and incite the natives of 
the country to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God and 
Saviour of mankind,” etc. 

Nothing, in this, is contemplated beyond the civil liberty which the 
charter vouchsafed to them. There was nothing of a “theocracy”? in this. 
How was it in their administering the government thereby founded? 
Among their acts to which we are referred as tending to sustain the 
charge is their expulsion of the Episcopalians, the banishment of the 
Baptists, and the vindictive punishment of the Quakers, and, above all, in 
prescribing church membership as a qualification to be a freeman and a 
voter. In regard to the first class of these acts, we can only judge cor- 
rectly of their motives, by placing ourselves in the situation in which they 
found themselves. A feeble and struggling colony, they had no means of 
self-preservation but by guarding against the intrusion of men from abroad, 
either disorderly in conduct, unruly and insubordinate in spirit, or hostile 
and unsympathetic in their views, who might come in, under their popular 
form of government, and defeat the very purposes for which they had exiled 
themselves from the mother country. For half a century or more, they had 
been smarting under the rod of persecution inflicted by the Episcopal church, 
and they might, moreover, have seen the effects of its policy upon the Vir- 
ginia colony. Did it partake of theocracy that they sent home the half 
dozen, more or less, who had undertaken without being invited to settle 
among them, and that they were not willing that others of the same class 
should come into their communion? Worthy as the Baptists have proved 
themselves to be of the confidence and respect of good men in our time, the 
time was, and that as late as the settlement of New England, when the wild 
and lawless extravagance of the Anabaptists in Munster was still fresh in 
the public memory ; and an outbreak of men of the same denomination in 
London, under one of their preachers, as late as 1661, and which was only 
suppressed after a bloody conflict with the troops, shows with what dread 
the men of New England must have regarded an influx of religious zeal- 
ots whose antecedents, as to a quiet and orderly life, must have been so 
alarming. So with the Quakers. Aside from the estimate in which they 
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were held in England, the people of Massachusetts had seen enough in 
their own streets and houses of worship to feel that the public order would 
never be safe if such open disturbers of the peace went unpunished ; and 
though we might not, by any means, be ready to commend the wisdom or 
humanity of the treatment extended to these sects, there is no occasion to 
ascribe this to any other motive than a wish to maintain czv77 government, 
and preserve peace and good order in the community. Nor is it neces- 
sary to infer that those who made and administered laws to this effect 
were actuated by a desire to interfere with the consciences or religious 
opinions of any class of the people, independent of their conduct as citi- 
zens, any more than it is that, in making war upon the indecencies or 
polygamy of the Mormons, the government is hostile to the freedom of 
religious opinion. So with the clause in the law limiting the ballot to 
members of the church. There is no reason to doubt that the motive for 
passing it was what it is stated to be in the act itself, “to the end that the 
body of freemen may be preserved of honest and good men.” It was they 
who, collectively, chose their rulers, made their laws, and took part in the 
management of the affairs of the colony; and church membership was 
adopted as a test of qualification to act in these important capacities, 
not to benefit or aggrandize any one or all of the little organizations which 
constituted these churches, but to secure good and honest citizens to 
administer the civil government for all alike. And to guard against any 
possible connection which might grow up between church and state, by the 
former interfering, in any manner, with the latter, the colony, in their 
“ Body of Liberties” adopted in 1641, declared that “no church censure 
shall degrade or depose any man from any civil dignity, office, or author- 
ity he shall have in the Commonwealth.” 

We may have spent more time upon this point than any prominence given 
to it in the work before us might seem to demand ; but if we are right in the 
construction we have given to the action of the early legislators of Massa- 
chusetts, it is proper to endeavor to do away the impression, so generally 
prevalent, that the men of that day were aiming to establish a theocracy, 
in which the church was to act an important part, and thereby to exercise 
a control over a free expression of opinion upon matters of religious faith 
and doctrine. The key to the interpretation of what they did and declared 
is found, we believe, in the last word of the above quotation — “ Common- 
wealth,” for the establishment of which they had come here, and to the 
development and building up of which they devoted their energies and 
their lives. 

Passing now to the remaining sections of this work, we have a clear and 
appreciative account of the mode of holding property for church purposes, 
by means of civil corporations acting as trustees, and amenable to the 
civil courts for the administration of these trusts ; and we have, in this 
way, a vindication of our courts from the preposterous charge which some 
have been disposed at times to make, that the law had been perverted to 
favor one denomination at the expense of another. 

Of the success of our free system of support of religious institutions, the 
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writer speaks in just and appreciative terms. He shows from statistics, as 
well as general results, that these institutions have been gainers by this very 
freedom from the coercion which once prevailed in their favor, by means of 
involuntary taxation of the people ; and he illustrates this ina striking man- 
ner by the condition of the Broadway Tabernacle, of which he was the able 
and distinguished pastor for more than twenty-five years. And in another 
place he refers, for the same purpose, to the action of the American Congre- 
gational Union asa “Congregational Church Building Society,” the contri- 
butions for these and similar organizations being entirely free. To this might 
be added, what he dwells upon at considerable length, the custom which so 
almost universally prevails of consecrating, as it were, the meetings of Con- 
gress and our legislative assemblies, as well as all important public occasions, 
by prayer, always listened to decorously, and with becoming respect. Of 
the power of the pulpit as “ among the foremost social forces” in the United 
States, the writer has an unquestionable right to speak as he does, when, 
among other things, he alludes to the part it took in awakening and keeping 
alive that patriotic fervor during the war of the rebellion with which the 
people of the loyal States were inspired. 

As to matters of fact, this learned author is generally trustworthy, but 
the most careful are liable to err. We notice that he states that “The 
Baptist Mission Society has raised a fund of half a million dollars, the 
income of which is to be expended in loans, without interest, to aid in 
building churches in new sections of the country.” The facts, as we 
understand them, are that this society is attempting to raise a fund of half 
a million, of which they have only $188,067 in hand; and the whole fund, 
instead of the income merely, is loaned for the purpose specified, not 
without interest, but at seven per cent; and the income is to be added to 
the principal until the fund reaches a million. 

Of the growth and the future of Romanism in America, which are treated 
of to a considerable extent in this work, we have not space nor inclination 
to say more than a single word. Looked at in one light, the problem seems 
fearful and difficult of solution. The recognition of spiritual subjection to 
a foreign potentate, to which the management of our schools is to be sub- 
ordinate, and the consciences of electors are to be appealed to in temporal 
matters, is certainly startling when we reflect upon the entire freedom 
with which the passions as well as the judgments of men are addressed 
in our popular assemblies, and in the election of our civil rulers and law- 
givers. But with the opportunities which men here have to form opinions 
for themselves, and the disposition which all men naturally have to think, — 
or to think they think for themselves, — with free schools, a free press, and 
free churches of every denomination open to all, it is difficult to suppose 
that the causes which have brought about all these are going to cease to 
act, or that the race, after having at such an expense of life and treasure 
escaped from the thraldom of church domination, will, in a free country 
like ours, where the human mind can have a fair field, voluntarily and of 
their own accord go back again into the slavery of the Middle Ages. 

Nor is it too much to believe that this very book of Dr. Thompson will 
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do much towards educating the public mind of our own country, as well as 
of Europe, to the independence of free thought, as well as the indepen- 
dence which acknowledges no subjection to the dogmas or dictates of any 
religious sect or denomination whatever. 

For this and the other good it is calculated to accomplish, as well as for 
its clear, catholic, and patriotic sentiments upon a subject of great public 
interest, the work we have attempted to review ought to find a cordial wel- 
come in the minds of the American people. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE old aphorism of Alexander Pope, that “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,” has not been more clearly disproved in anything than in the 
popularization of scientific knowledge, which is such a pleasing character- 
istic of these modern days. Lectures by distinguished scientific men, illus- 
trated by experiments with the most perfect appliances and apparatus which 
can be obtained, have brought within the reach of the many, those deeply 
interesting facts of science which were formerly confined to the learned 
few ; and we know of no greater test of the culture and intellectual status 
of a community, than is to be found in the demand for, and attendance 
upon, scientific lectures. Next to the advantage of attending such lectures, 
is the perusal of scientific essays and printed lectures illustrated by dia- 
grams. We therefore welcome and cordially commend to our readers the 
Lectures and Essays recently published by Messrs. Chatfield & Co., of 
New Haven.! They treat on “The Action of Natural Selection on Man, 
Spectrum Analysis ” (3 lectures), “The Sun and the Phenomena of its At- 
mosphere,” “The Earth a Great Magnet,” and “The Mysteries of the 
Voice and Ear.” We have perused them with great interest, and can speak 
with high approval of the lucid style in which they are written. There is, 
however, some confusion in the arrangement of, and references to, the 
diagrams, which it would be desirable to have corrected should a second 
edition be called for. 


For lively fancy, sprightly humor, and delicate satire, commend us 
to the writings of Douglas Jerrold. Messrs. Lee & Shepard have done 
wisely in publishing a collection of more or less brief papers of the re- 
nowned English wit, which we expect will meet with a hearty welcome 
from the American public.2 The collection consists of “ Fireside Saints,” 
twelve very brief sketches which appeared in “ Punch’s Almanac for 
1857”; ‘‘Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk,” published in “ Punch’s Almanac 
for 1846”; a number of delightful Tales and Sketches ; and “ The Hedge- 


1 Half Hours with Modern Scientists. Lectures and Essays by Wallace, Roscoe, 
Huggins, Lockyer, Young, Mayer, and Rood. Being Nos. VI-X of the University 
Series. Second Series. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1873. 
I2mo. pp. 325. $1.50. 

2 Fireside Saints, Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, and other papers. By Douglas 
Jerrold. Now first collected. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York : 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 1873. 12mo. pp. 357. $1.50. 
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hog Letters, containing the Opinions and Adventures of Juniper Hedge- 
hog, Cabman, London, and written to his relatives and acquaintances in 
various parts of the world.” We have perused the volume with much 
interest and satisfaction, and can heartily commend it to our readers. It 
is written in the graceful diction of which Jerrold was such a master, and 
has an improving and elevating tendency. We may appropriately apply 
to these papers the couplet of Cowper, — 


“ Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and instruction hand in hand.” 


For public reading, or for reading aloud in the family circle, this volume 
will be found very acceptable. 
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AN apology is due to our readers for the delay in the issue of the last 
two numbers of the present volume. We offer the following facts, which 
will go far, we trust, to justify us, and satisfy them: While engaged in pre- 
paring the July number, one of our fraternity was suddenly removed, by 
death, leaving his editorial work in an unfavorable condition. An article 
which was essential to that number was lost through the mail, and had to 
be reproduced. An engraving was prepared, with a biographical sketch, 
for the October number ; and when, as we supposed, we were nearly ready 
to go to press, the engraving proved so unsatisfactory that it was given 
up; and we were obliged to start anew, substituting the engraving and 
sketch of another person. Having a sensitive regard for the artistic 
appearance of our work, and having been annoyed in some previous years 
by a variation in the tint of the paper used for successive numbers, we 
had taken pains to have sufficient paper for the body of the work for the 
entire year manufactured at one time, thus securing the exact tint which 
we desired for the whole volume, and for the cover an ample stock for two 
years ; but when about to go to press, we learned, to our dismay, that our 
entire stock of paper, which had been left in the hands of the manufac- 
turer, had been consumed by fire. We ordered a new lot made; but we 
must still crave the leniency of our subscribers if the tint is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

Trusting that we shall be free from such a succession of disasters in the 
future, and be able to issue our work with satisfactory promptness (although 
the inherent difficulty of doing so can be appreciated only by one who has 
engaged in such statistical labors), we commit ourselves and our enter- 
prise to the indulgent consideration of our patrons. 


THE suggestive article in this number on “Reform in Congregational- 
ism,” although published anonymously, we feel free to say, is from the 
pen of a writer, whose public, literary, and legal position gives weight to 
his opinion. 


FREE Christian discussion can do no harm. Therefore we sometimes in- 
sert, in the “ Quarterly,” articles with whose conclusions we cannot fully 
agree. The authors, whose names are attached, are alone responsible. The 
article on “ Church and State” is of this character. Its author does not 
“expect even to have the countenance of the highly conservative editors 
of this journal.” We can hardly admit the “highly conservative.” Our 
conservatism consists only in obedience to the apostolic injunction, “ Prove 
all things: hold fast that which is good.” But he is right in supposing 
that, on some points, he and we differ decidedly. 
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We understand our eminent brother to insist that the church, or rather 
a church, has no authority to exercise discipline. He denies that a church 
can “try a member for any immorality, find him guilty, and deprive him of 
the privileges of the church.” He asks, ‘ Who can point us to the charter 
by which this power is granted ?” 

We believe that it is in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew: “If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, . . . tell it unto the church; but, 
if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man 
and a publican.” 

It seems to us that the apostles understood that the church had this 
“charter.” ‘ Put away from among yourselves that wicked person.” 
“Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly.” “A 
man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” 

With what is said as to /egislative power, we agree. With Congrega- 
tionalists it is a familiar distinction, that the power of the church is not 
legislative, but solely administrative. The church can make no tests of 
admission or continuance beyond what are plainly scriptural; but it is 
required to administer such rules as the Scriptures give. These rules 
are evident ; and the church is commanded to enforce them, and thus to 
exercise “discipline.” 

The real foundation question seems to be, whether the church shall have 
any visible organization. We believe that it has. If it has, it has a vis- 
ible membership. To say that it has a visible membership is to say that 
there are some scriptural conditions of membership. The application of 
these conditions must rest somewhere. Our contributor thinks it rests 
with Christ. We do not deny this; but, inasmuch as our Lord does not 
give a miraculous revelation in each particular case, we seem to be forced 
to fall back on the plain rules which He, either personally or by His 
apostles, established for just such an emergency. 

Our brother objects to “Mormons.” Would he receive an avowed 
Mormon into his church? If not, he presumes ‘‘to judge of the fitness 
of all applicants,” which he denies the right of the church to do. 

We appreciate our brother’s jealousy for the rights of individuals; but, 
to avoid tyranny, he substitutes anarchy. We presume he has seen 
churches making unscriptural tests of admission, and imposing laws in 
defiance of Christian liberty, whereby faithful Christians have been de- 
prived of Christian privileges, and not a few been driven into communions 
where their rights are preserved. But the remedy for this is in returning 
to the fundamental doctrine of Congregationalism, that no church may 
make any tests, or impose any laws, relative to the privilege of the sacra- 
ments, not plainly set forth in the Scriptures ; indeed, that it can make xo 
laws in this regard, but may only administer the rules given by our Lord. 
The root of the evil is in the careless statement, that the church is merely 
“a voluntary association.” Some good brethren think that Christians 
came to feel that to “associate” would be edifying ; and thus churches 
originated. Can they not see that this divesting the church of its divine 
origin, and making it merely a human society, opens the door to all man- 
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ner of legislation? If the church is not divine, there are no divine rules 
limiting its action ; and there is substituted the tyranny of majorities. A 
“voluntary association” does its own legislation. A divine institution is 
limited, as such, to the power expressly given toit. This voluntary asso- 
ciation theory is a dishonor to Christ’s body. Not only so, but we make 
a stand against it in the name of religious liberty. What right has a 
“voluntary association,” a mere human society, to meddle with religious 
privileges? How dare it presume to administer Christ’s ordinances? It 
it does, how dare it decide who shall, and who shall not, have the benefit 
of them? For a “voluntary association” to assume to control these 
things is a daring impertinence. 

There is a better way. The church is divine; Christ established it. 
Therefore, it was given needful powers of government. This avoids an- 
archy. But those powers are limited, as respects the privilege of the 
sacraments by the very few principles given in the Scriptures. This 
avoids tyranny. ‘ 

In this view, we believe that no church has the right to refuse the sacra- 
ments to any one confessing Christ and walking orderly. Farther than 
this, we dare not go. 


WITH the next number we commence the sixteenth volume of the “ Quar- 
terly.” We have no prospectus to issue. The character of the work is 
established. There will be no change of plan or purpose. As in the 
past our aim has been to make every practicable improvement, such will 
be our aim in the future. 

There will be no change in the price, which is, without exception or 
variation, $2.00. This is only half the price of other periodicals of sim- 
ilar cost and character. We shall be grateful for an extended patronage. 
A few full sets can be furnished at our office. The fifteen volumes, un- 
bound, $23.00; bound, uniform in cloth, $30.50. Also, a few sets of the 
Year-book, giving the statistics of our denomination for six years previous 
to the publication of the “ Quarterly.” Six volumes, bound, $3.00. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 
BEAVER OROSSING, Neb., June 18, 16 


members. 
BLACK CREEK, Wis., August 24, 13 mem- 


bers. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.. Nazarine Cong. Ch. 

CALUMET, Mich., July 28, 14 members. 

CLEAR WATER, Neb., August 27, 5 mem- 
bers. 

CRANSTON, BR. 1., Sept. 26. 

EDEN TOWNSHIP, Io., July 21, 16 mem- 
bers, German. 

ELLIS, Kan., 19 members. 

ELROY, Wis., June 3, 6 members. 

FONTENELLE, Neb., June 20, 31 members, 

GARFIELD. Kan., Aug. 10, 10 members. 

HANCOCK, Minn.. June 29, 6 members. 

KEENE FLATS, N. Y. 

LINWOOD, Neb., June 4, 14 members. 

McPHERSON CENTRE, Kan., August, 17 
members. 

MUSKODA, Minn., Union Ch., Aug. 15, 10 
members. 

OLNEY, IIl., June 11, 22 members. 

PARK TOWNSHIP, Minn., August 14, 15 
members. 

POYSIPPI, Wis., Aug. 10, 10 members. 

SCOTT VALLEY, Cal. 

SLEEPY EYE LAKE, Minn,, May 25, 

SUSANVILLE, Cal.. June 1. 

ROCKY MOUND, Kan., August 31, 6 mem- 


bers. 
WARREN, Iil., Sept. 21, 10 members. 
WEST AUSTINTOWN, O. (Welch), June 
1, 25 members. 
WILBUR, Neb., July 11,8 members. 
YEOVI! , Minn., Union Ch., August 13, 30 
members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, 


BILL, A. WESLEY, over the Bethany Ch., 
in Chicago, Ill., Sept. Sermon by Kev. 
James T. Hyde, D. D., of Chicago Semi- 


nary. 

BROAD, L. PAYSON, to the work of the 
ministry in ‘Templeton, Mass., Sept. 3. 
Sermon by Rev. Edmund K. Alden, D.D., 
of South Boston. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Temple Cutler, of Athol. 

BROWN, THOMAS L., io the work of the 
ministry in Union Grove, Wis., Sept. 2. 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph Collie, of Dela- 


van. 

CASWELL, I. C., to the work of the minis- 
try in Strykersville, N. Y., July 7. Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. H. Thomas. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. J. Caswell, of Canada. 

CHURCH, 1. W., to the work of the minis- 
try iu Winfield, N. Y., Sept. 24. 

CRANE, lisNRY C., over the Ch. in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., Sept.9. Sermon by Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., of New Bedford. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Cyrus W. Al- 
len, of Hanover. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM W., over the Ch. in 
Calumet Mine, Lake Superior, Mich., 
«ug. 10. Sermon by Rev. P. H. Hollis- 
ter, of Hancock. 

DEXTER, GRANVILLE M., to the work of 
the ministry in Oakland, Cal., June 29. 
Sermon by Rev. E.8. Lacy. Ordaining 


prayer by Rev. Joseph A. Benton, D.D., 
of Pacific Seminary. 

DICKINSON, WILLIAM G., to the work of 
the ministry in Creston, Ill, June 24. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Moses Smith, of Chicago. 

DODSON, GEORGE, to the work of the 
ministry in Hartford, Ct., July 6. Sere 
mon by Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D. D., 
of Hartford. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Matthew B. Riddle, p. D., of Hartford 
Seminary. 

FITCH, FRANKLIN §&., over the Ch. in 
Stratford, Ct., June 24. 

FONDA, JESSE L., to the work of the min- 
isury in Wheaton, Ill., Sept.16. Sermon 
by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of East Abing- 
ton, Mass. 

GRIFFIN. E. P., over the Ch. in Parsons, 
Kan., July 13. Sermon by Rev. Joseph 
C. Plumb, of Fort Scott. 

GRIFFITH, HENRY, to the work of the 
ninistry in Antelope Co., Neb., Sept. 7. 
Sermon by Rev. James B. Chase, Jr., of 
Cedar Bluffs. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Amos Dresser, of Linwood. 

GRIFFITH, JOSEPH, to the work of the 
ministry in Coburg, Ont., June 11. 

HUNT, MYRON W., to the work of the 
ministry in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 27. 
Sermen by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. C. P. Bush, 


Dd. D. 

LATHROP, 8S. E., over the Ch. in New Lon- 
don, Wis., June. Sermon by Lorenzo I, 
White, of Ripon. 

LAWKENCE, KDWARD A. Jr., to the 
work of the ministry in St. Albans, Vt., 
July 15. Sermon by Rev. Edward A. 
Lawrence, D. D., of Marblehead, Mass. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Calvin B. Ca- 
dy, of Alburg. 

LEAVITT, HORACE H., to the work of the 
ministry in Cambridgeport, Mass., June 
19. Sermon by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
of Williamstown. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. John L. Taylor, D. D., of Andover 
Seminary. 

LOVEJOY, GEORGE E.,, over the Ch. in 
Candia, N. H., July 16. Sermon by Rev. 
William J. Tucker, of Manchester. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. John L. Taylor, 
D. D., of Andover Seminary, Mass. 

LOWES, JOSIAH E., over the Ch. in Cedar 
Creek, Neb.. Sept. 7. Sermon by Rev. 
dames B. Chase, Jr, of Cedar Bluffs. 
Ordaiuing prayer by Rev. Amos Dreaser, 
of Linwood. 

MAKEPEACE, FRANK B.. to the work of 
the ministry in Lynn, Mass., June 19. 
Sermon by Rev. Robert G. Vermilye, 
D. D., of Hartford Seminary, Ct. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Joshua T.Tucker, 
of Chicopee Falls. 

MERRALL, JOSEPH H., to the work of the 
ministry in Oakland, Cal., June 29. Ser- 
mon by Rev. E.8. Lacy. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev, Joseph A. Benton, D,D., 
of Pacific Seminary. 

MILLARD, D. K., over the Ch, in New Leb- 
anon, N. Y., June4. Sermon by Rev. 
Ephraim Flint, D. D., of Hinsdale. Mass. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. M. Waldo, 
D. D., of Hornellsville. 
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NELSON, GEORGE W.., to the work of the 
ministry ic Shullsburg, Wis., Sept 9. 
PARKER, HOMER J., tv the work of the 
ministry in Vermontvilic, Mich., Sept. 16. 
Sermon by Rev. Samuel M. Freeland, of 





detroit. 

PERRY, TRUMAN &., to the work of the 
ministry in Sweden, Me., June 1s. 

RHEA, JONUN T., over the Ch. in Bridgton, 
Me., Aug. 8. Sermon by Rev. Edward 
A Rand. of South boston, Mass. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. AndrewJd. Smith, 
of Waterford. 

ROG! RS, ANDREW JJ.; over the Pavilion 
Ch. in Biddeford. Me., July 1i. Sermon 
by Kev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of 
Bangor Seminary. 

SCOTT, GQEOKGF H., over the Ch. in Ply- 
mouth, N. 0, Sept. 13. Sermon by Rev. 
W. E. C. Wright, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Joseph Blake, 
of Gimanton. 

SHERRILL, DANA, over the Chs. in For- 
rest aud Chebanse, Ili., June 24. Ser- 
mon by Rev. John A. Monigomery, of 
Dwight. 

SILUOX, E. D., over the Chs in Rugby, 
Oro, and Vespra, Ont., June 26. 

SPEES. FRANCIs C., to the work of the 
ministry in Audubon, Mich., July 27. 
STAPLES, E. R., to the work of the minis- 
try in Friendship, Wis. sermon by Rev. 

Franklin B. Doe, of :-ipon. 

SWAIN, AUGUSTUS C.. over the Ch. in 
Needham, Mass Sermon by Kev, Dan- 
iel L. Furber, of Newton. Ordaining 
prayer by Kev. Samuel D. Hosmer, of 
Nantucket. 

TOBEY, ISAAC F., to the work of the min- 
istry in Brownsdale, Minn., July 17. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edward Brown, of Medford. 

WATERS, GEORGE F., over the Ch. in 
Bethel, Ct 

WEBBER, J.S., to the work of the ministry 
in Detroit City, Minn., Aug. 13. Sermon 
by Rev. Richard Hall, of St. Paul. 

WHITE, CHAKLES A., over the Ch. in 
‘Tempieton, Mass., Sept. 3. Sermon by 
Rev. Edmund K. Alden, D. D., of Svuth 
Boston. Ordaining prayei by Kev. Tem- 
ple Catier, of Athol. 

WILLET, MAHLON, over the Ch. in La- 
moille, Ill., June 4. Sermon by Rev. 
Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chicago Sem- 


inary. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN H., over the Ist Ch. in 
Marblehead, Mass , Sept 10. Sermon by 
Key. Charles RK. Palmer, of Bridgeport, 
Ct. Ordairing prayer by Kev. George 
N. Anthony, of Peabody. 

WOUODWELL,WILLIAM H., to the work of 
the ministry in Wells Me., June 12, Ser- 
mon by Kev. Samuel J. Spalding, D. D., 
of Newburyport, Mass. Ordaining pray- 
er by Rev. Benjamin Southworth, of 
Wells 

WRIGHT, NEWELL S., to the work of the 
ministry in Liberty, Wis., Aug.7. Ser- 
mun by Rev. Henry C. Hitchcock, of Ke- 
nosha. 





MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


ADAMS, Rev. GEORGE M., over the Ch. 
in Holliston, Mass., Sept. 11. Sermon 
by Rev. Edmund K. Alden, D. D., of 
South Boston. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Joxhua T. Tucker, of Chicopee 


BAKE, Rev. HENRY P., over the Ch. in 
Cambria, N. Y., June 25. Sermon by 
Rev. Dwight K. Barilett, of Rochester. 
Installiuy prayer by Rev. John Cunning- 
ham, of Sweden. 

BROWN, Rev. A. B, over the Ch in Lock- 
port, [il., June 20. Scrmon by Rev. 
Joseph E. Roy, D. p., of Chicago. 

BRUoH, Kev. JESS, over the Ch in Ber- 
lin. Ct.. suly 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
B. Newcomb, of New Haven. Installing 
prayer by Rev. Geo: ge A. Oviatt, of ‘l'al- 
cottviile. 

BUFFUM. Rev. FRANK HL, over the Ch. in 
East Hartford, Ct.. Sept. 2. Sermon by 
Rev. Elias H. Richardson, of Hartford. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Jonathan Brace, 
». D., of Hartford. 

ELDERKIN. Rev. JOHN, over the 3d Ch. in 
Middletown, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Salmon 
McCall, of East Haddam, 

EVANS, Rev. JOHN V’, over the Lagonia 
Ch. in Cape Elizabeth, Me, Sept. 21. 
Sermon by Rev. R. G Jenes D.Db., of 
Utica, N.Y. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Stephen Thurston, D. b., of Searsport. 

FULLERTON, Rev. JEREMIAIL E, over 
the Ch. in Southbridge, Mass , July 29. 
Sermon by Rev. Edwin L. Jaggar, of 
West Medford. 

GOODELL, Kev. CONSTANS L.,, over the 
Pilgrim Ch. in St. Louis, Mo., June 4. 
Sermon by Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Han- 
nibal. Installing prayer by Rev. Tru- 
man M. Post, D. D.,« f St Louis. 

HALL. Rev. ALEXANDER, over the Ch, 
in Plainville, Ct , July 1. Sermon by Rey, 
Leverett Griggs, D. D., of Bristol. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. Sanford 8. Mar- 
tynu, of New Hartford. 

HAWES, Rev. EDWARD, over the North 
Ch. in New Haven, Ct., Sept. 17. Ser- 
mon by Rey. William I. Budington, D. p., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Installing prayer by 
Rev. Josiah ‘I’. Hawes, of Litchfield, Me. 

HAWKES. Rev. WINFIKLD S§., over the 
Ch. in Fairhaven, Mass., June 25. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Matthew B. Riddle, D. p., 
of Hartford Seminary, Ct. Installing 
prayer by Rev. Isaiah C. Thacher, of 
Warebam 

HUTCHINS, Rev. ROBERT G., over the lst 
Ch. in Columbus, O., June 18. Sermon 
by Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D. v., of New 
York city. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Horatio N, Burton, of Sandusky. 

KNOWLTON, Rev. STEPHEN, over the 
Ch. in New Haven, Vt., Sept. 2. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Seagrove W. Magill, of 
Cornwall. Installing prayer by Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Hooker, of Middlebury. 

LIVINGSTON. Rev. WILLIAM W., over 
the Ch, in North Carver, Mass , June 12. 
Sermon by Rev. Solon Cobb, of Medford. 
Installing prayer by Rev.Henry B. Huok- 

_ er. D. D., of Boston. 

LOCKWOOD. Rev JOHN H. over the New 
England Ch, Brooklyn, N. Y,, June 18. 
Sermon by Rev. William M. Taylor, D. b., 
of New York city. Installing prayer by 
Rev. E. D. Murphy, D. b., of New York 


city. 

MANCUHEE, Rev. WILLIAM, over the Ch, 
in Guelph, Ont., July Lo, 

MERRILL, Rev. [TRUMAN A., over the Ch. 
in Wayland, Mass., July 30. Sermon by 
Rev. Stephen H. Huyes, of Boston In- 
meg Gite by Rev. Heury J. Kichard- 
son, of Lincoln, 
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MERRITT, Rev. ELBRIDGE W., over the 
Ch. in Hardwick, Mass., June 5, Ser- 
mon by Rev. Ariel E. P. Perkins, D. b., 
of Ware. Installing prayer by Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Tuttle, of Ware. 

iat og = Rev. WELLINGTON, over the 

. in East Charlemont, Mass., Sept. 3. 

PAT’ TERSON, Rev. WEBSTER, ytd the 
Chestnut St. Ch. in Lynn, Mass. June 12, 
Sermon by Rey. Albert H. Currier, of 
Lynn. Installing prayer by Rev. Edward 

A. Lawrence, D. D., of Marblehead. 

POND, Rev. CHAUNCEY N., over the Ch. 
in Berea, O., June 18. Sermon by Rev. 
Justin E. Twitchell, of East Cleveland. 

POND, Rev. J. EVAR''s, over the Ch. in 
Hampden, Me., June 10. Sermon by 
Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of Ban- 
gor Seminary. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Enoch Pond, D. D., of Bangor Semi- 


nary. 

RICHARDSON, Rev. CYRUS, over the 1st 
Ch.in Keene, N.H.,July 10. Sermon by 
Rev. William J. Tucker, of Manchester. 
Installing prayer n & Rev. John L. Mer- 
rill. of Marlboroug 

RICHARDSON, Rev. MERRILL, over the 
Ch. in Milford, Mass., June 12, Sermon 
by Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rev. Charles 
M. Lamson, of Worcester. 

ROSS, Rev. A. HASTINGS, over the High 
St. Ch. in Columbus, O., June 19. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D. D., of 
Cleveland. Installing prayer by Rev. J. 
H. Jenkins, of Springfield. 

ROSS, Rev. JOHN A., over the Ist Ch. in Bel- 
fast, Me, Sept.4. Sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Barbour, D. D., of Bangor Sem- 
inary. Installing prayer by Rev. Ste- 
phen Thurston, D. D., of Searsport. 

SHOREY, Rev. H. ALLEN, over the Ch. in 
Spencer, Mass., Sept. Sermon by Rev. 
William B. Wright, of Boston. Install- 
iy Age 9 by Rev. Ariel E. P. Perkins, 

,»of Ware. 

SMI’ TH, Rev. HENRY B., over the Ch. in 
Greenficld Hill, Ct., July 1. Sermon by 
Rev. James W. Hubbell, of New Haven. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Martin Dudley, 
of Easton. 

SMITH, Rev. IREM W., over the Ch. in 
Otis Centre, Mass., Sept.3. Sermon by 
Rev. Nahum Gale, D. D., of Lee. 

TERRY, Rev. CASSIUS M., over the Ply- 
mouth Ch. in St. Paul, Minn. Sermon 
by Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, D. D., of 
Chicago, Ill. 

VAN HORNE, Rev. MAHLIN, over the 
Union Ch. in Newport, R. I., Sept. 25. 
Sermon by Rev. James G. Vose, of Prov- 
idence. 

VAN NORDEN, Rev. CHARLES, over the 
Ch in St. Albans, Vt., June 23. Sermon 
by Rev. William H. Lord, p. D., of Mont- 
pelier. Installing prayer by Rev. Cal- 
vin B. Cady, of Alburgh. 

WALKER. Rev. GEORGE F., over the Ch. 
in Ashby, Mass., June 11. Sermon by 
Rev. Mortimer Blake, D. D., of Taunton, 
Insti alling prayer by Ihev. Horace Parker, 
of Pepperill. 

WARFIELD, Rev. F. A., over the 2d Ch. in 
Greentie ‘ld, Mass , July 30. Sermon by 
Rev. Gordon Hall, D. D., of Northamp- 


ton 
WRIGHT, Rev. GEORGE F., over the Free 
Ch. in Andover, Mass., June 5. 
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. MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


BARNARD, Rev. PLINY a Pang the Ch. 
in Westhampton, Mass., J’ 

BOWERS, Rev. ALBERT, rine the Ch. in 
Macon, Mo., Sept. 2. 

BRASTOW, Rev. LEWIS 0., from the South 
Ch. in St, Johnsbury, Vt. 

BREMNER, Rev. DAVID, from the 1st Ch. 
in Derry, N. H., Sept. 10. 

BUFFUM, Rev. FRAN K H.,from the Wind- 
sor Avenue Ch. in Hartford, Ct., July 11. 

CLARK, Rev. NELSON, from the Ch. in 

tochester, Mass., Sept. 

CROSS, Rev. "WELLINGTON R., from the 
Ch. in New Gloucester, Me. , July 22 

CUMMINGS, Rev. HENRY, from the Ch. in 
Rutland, Mass., July 1 

DARLING, Rev. GEORGE, from the Ch. 
in Hudson, O, 

EMERSON, Rev. OLIVER P., from the Ch. 
in Lynnfield Centre, Mass., June 25. 
FISHER, Rev. CALVIN E., from the Law- 

rence St. Ch. in Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 


10. 

FRINK, Rey. BENSON M., from the Ch, in 
Saco, Me., June 17, 

GRASSIE, Rev. THOMAS G., from the Ch, 
in Methuen, Mass., Aug. 7. 

HAWESs, Rev. EDWARD, from the Central 

Ch. in Philadelphin, Pa., July 3. 

HUDSON, Rev. ALFRED 8. from the Ch, 
in Burlington, Mass., June 3. 

KITTREDGK, Rev. JOSIAH E., from the 
Ch. in Glastonbury, Conn. 

LAWRENCE, Rev. EDWARD A,, D. D,, 
from ta 3d Ch. in Marblehead, Mass., 
Sep 

LYLE | Rev. WILLIAM a from the Ch. in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., aly 2 

MERRIAM, Rev. J AMES from the Ch. 
in Farmington, Ct., July 1. 

MITCHELL, Kev. CHARLES - from the 
Ch. in Little Valley, N. Y., Aug. 26. 

MORRILL, Rev. STEPHEN a. ‘eae the 

Ch. in Henniker, N. 

NEEDHAM, Rev. axon" C., 
Ch. in Embro, Ont., Sep 

PARKER, Rev. HOR \CE, _— the Ch. in 
Pe pperell, Mass., Sept. 16, 

ROOT, Rev. ED W: {RD W., from the Ch, 
in Batavia, Ill., June 26, 

ROSS, Rev. JOHN Aes from the Ch. in Ma- 
rion, lo., July 

SAVAGE, Rev. MINOT J., from the Ch. in 
Hannibal, Mo., July 22. 

SEYMOUR, Rev. B. N., from the Ch. in 
Hayw ard, Cal., Aug. 35. 

SHOREY, Rev. H. ALLEN, — the Elm 
St. Ch. in Camden, Me., Sept 

SMITH, Rev. MOSES, from the Lowres St. 
Ch. in Chicago, II 

= _ ee lng CHAUNCEY, from the Ch. 

na, Io., ¢ 

TOWLE. Rev. CH: \RLES A., from the Ch, 
in Sandwich, Ill., June 16, 

TURNER, Rev. JOSIAIL W., from the Ch, 
in Waverley, Mass., July 1 

WATSON, Rev. CHARLES C. from the 
Ch, in Hinsdale, N.H., July 1, 


from the 





MINISTERS MARRIED. 


DUTTON—BIRD. In East Walpole, Mags., 
Sept. 3, Rev. Horace Dutton, of North- 
boro’, to Miss Fannie N. Bird, of East 
Walpole. 


40 
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EMERSON— KENDALL. In Biddeford, 
Me., Aug. 18. Rev. John D. Emerson, to 
Miss Lelia F. Kendall, both cf Bidde- 


ford. 

FRISBIE—CROSBY. In Danbury, Ct., July 
29, Rev. Alvah L. Frisbie, of Des Moiues, 
To., to Miss M. J. Crosby, of Danbury. 

HART—SHEPARD. In Cato, N. Y , Sept. 
8, Rev. William D. Hart, to Miss Laura 
M. Shepard, of Cato. 

HOWARD — GRAVES. In Farmington, 
Me., Sept. 12, Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
of Princcton, Iil., to Miss Helen J. 
Graves, of Farmington. 

HOWES — FIFIELD. In East Concord, 
N. H., Rev. Herbert R. Howes, of Stock- 
ton, Me.,to Miss Annie E. G. Fifield, of 
East Concord. 

JENNEY — THRALL. In Galesburg, IIl., 
Aug. 18, Rev. Winthrop Jenney, to Miss 
Kate Thrall. 

LYMAN—ROOT. In Belchertown, Mass., 
Aug 6, Rev. Payson W. Lyman, to Miss 
Carrie E. Root, both.of Belchertown 

RICHARDSON — WOOLLEY. In Fredo- 
nia, Kan., June 4, Rev. Charles A. Rich- 
ardson, to Miss Rosalia M. D. Woolley, 
both of Fredonia. 

SPRAGUE — HENDERSON. In New Ha- 
ven, Ct., July 16, Rev. William P, 
Sprague, to Miss Maggie Henderson. 

SWAIN — COFFIN. In Nantucket, Mass., 
Rev. Augustus C. Swain, of Needham, to 
Miss Susan K. Coffin, of Nantucket. 

TEBBETTS—PETERS. In Bluehill, Me., 
Sept. 8, Rev. Arthur H. Tebbetts, to 
Miss Alma M. Peters, both of Bluehill. 

TITSWORTH — VAN DUZER. In Horse 
Heads, N. Y., Sept. 25, Rev. A. Judson 
Titsworth, of Westfield, Mass., to Miss 
Julia E. Van Duzer, of Horse Heads. 

WALKER — CLAGHORN. In Foochow, 
China, May 21, Rev. Joseph 8. Walker, 
of Forest Grove, Ore., U. 8. A., to Miss 
E. Ada Claghorn, of North Evans, N. Y. 





MINISTERS DECEASED. 


BURNHAM, Rev. E. O., in Los Angeles, 
Cal., Aug. 1, aged 49 years. 

ELLIS, Rev. G. R., in Pacheco, Cal., June 4, 

~~” aged 41 years, 


GORE, Rev. DARIUS, in LaHarpe, IIL, 
Aug. 9, aged 58 years. 
=" Rev. HARVEY O., in Castleton, 


t. 

JEFFERDS, Rev. FORREST, in South Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 20, aged 73 years. 

KENDALL, Rev. REUBEN S., in Genoa, 
Italy, July 17. 

ME!.VIN, Rev. JAMES, in Liverpool, N.8., 
June 7, aged 73 years. 

MERRILL, Rev. SAMUEL H., in Scarboro, 
Me., Sept. 18, aged 68 years. 

NICHOLS, Rev. AMMI, in Braintree, Vt., 
Aug. 24. aged 92 years. 

PATTERSON, Rev. WEBSTER, in Lynn, 
Mass., Sept. 25. 

PEABODY, Rev. JOSIAH, in Stamford, 
Ct., June 20, aged 66 years. 

ROOT, Rev. DAVID, in Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
30, aged 82 years, 

SPAULDING, Rev. LEVI, in Ceylon, June 
18, aged 82 years. 

STORRS, Rev. RICHARD §&., D. b., in 
Braintree, Mass., Aug. 18, aged 86 years. 

TODD, Rev. JOHN, D. D., in Pittsfield, 
Mass., Aug. 24, aged 72 years. 

TYLER, Rev. JOHN E., in Vineland, N. J., 
Aug. 15, aged 63 years. 

WALKER, Rev. TOWNSEND, in Goshen, 
Mass., July 31, aged 61 years. 

WATERMAN, Rev. THOMAS T., in Strat- 
ford, Ct., Auy. 2, aged 72 years, 





MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


BENNETT, Mrs.—, wife of Rev. Matthew, 
D. D., in Reedsburg, Wis., June 24, aged 
48 years. 

CARPENTER, Mrs. NARCISSA L., wife of 
the late Rev. Eber, in North Cambridge, 

ass., June 5, aged 59 years, 

CROSS, Mrs. SOPHIA M.., wife of Rev. Gor- 
ham, in Richville, N. Y., aged 63 years. 

HARLOW, Mrs. ELVIRA A., wife of Rev. 
Edwin A., in Cape Elizabeth, Me., Aug. 
23, aged 36 years. 

HAY, Mrs. ——, wife of Rev. James, in Der- 
by Centre, Vt., May 14. 

STEBBINS, Mrs. ——, wife of Rev. Charles 
E., in Skaneateles, N. Y., Sept. 4. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Quarterly Statement. 


Tue following appropriations have been paid by the Uzon since those 
announced in the “Quarterly” for July: — 





Georgetown, Col. Zer, Cong.Church . . «. « « $500 
Vermillion, DakotaTer, “ eS (Special, $50) . 500 
Ravenswood, J/i., Ist Cong. Church, (Loan) . ‘ 500 
Fort Atkinson, Jowa, German Cong. Ch. . : . . 300 
Stranger, Kan, Union ee “« (Special, $1,060), 1,460 
Saranac, Mich., Cong. Church, (Special, $895), 1,295 
Hamilton, Minn., e of . . ‘ . . 400 
Greene, NX, si en ae ne 500 
Hammond, Wis., ee ee : ° : j ‘ 350 
Lone Rock, s 1st Cong. Church, (Special, $75) . 475 
Plattesville, as Mt. Zion Cong.Ch.. . 200 

$6,480 


The special work of the Union, aiding feeble churches in securing suit- 
able houses of worship, is pressing, month by month, with greater and 
greater force. 

In the early years of this Christian enterprise, the expense of building 
was comparatively so slight that two or three hundred dollars would often 
suffice to meet the wants of a church asking aid; this, in addition to what 
the church could do for itself, would finish the house, and relieve the church 
of debt. But now the price of building materials and of labor has so 
advanced that churches need more than double the aid which was required 
formerly. This explains why in so many cases a large sum is made a 
“special” appropriation. The churches, finding that the regular grant of 
the Union, which does not exceed in any case $500, is not sufficient to 
meet their necessities, appeal to the churches in their neighborhood, or to 
churches which sustain peculiar relations to themselves, and to personal 
friends, to supplement the regular grant; and they thus obtain relief. 
There are some peculiar advantages in a limited number of such appeals. 
To have the number unlimited, or the making of such appeals become 
general, would prove an embarrassment to the Union in its work. The 
resources of the Union need to be greatly augmented, that the exigencies 
of particular churches may be met by a larger grant than $500. 

Such is the rapid growth of our denomination in the new States, that 
the number of grants needs also to be greatly increased. Instead of fifty 
houses a year, we need to build at least a hundred. Will the churches 
appreciate the work, and furnish the means ? 


Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec’y, 69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CusHING, Cor. Sec’y, 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, 7veas., 69 Bible House, New York. 
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SUMMARY 


OF CHURCHES AIDED AND HOUSES BUILT IN THE DIFFERENT 
STATES, WITH THE AMOUNT PAID TO THEM.. 








California, 24 churches, 25 houses, $13,312.16 

Colorado Territory, 3 se By 2,558.21 

Connecticut, 6 Bose 1,330.00 

Dacotah Territory, 1 Je a 2,370.09 

Delaware, 1 es ac Se 594.35 

District of Columbia, 1 “ ees 19,421.44 

Georgia, 1 ae Oss 1,000.00 

Illinois, 122 sis Zs. (** 43,961.53 

Indiana, 9 es 9 6 4,800.00 
Iowa, 133 rs ss “s 57,622.08 
Kansas, 43 as 50s 30,352.60 
Louisiana, + sis 4 & 24,600.00 
Maine, 23 i 24 «6 9,814.84 
Maryland, 1 aa i) 10,000.00 
Massachusetts, 21 si 21 6 17,917.50 
Michigan, 82 - on 31,614.19 
Minnesota, 37 sis 38 66 17,533.10 
Missouri, 3 se 34 66 26,693.50 
Nebraska, 11 «# a> 5,613.50 
New Hampshire, 8 ad o - 7,339.82 
New Jersey, 5 es Dre 13,515.54 
New York, 4f - 45 81,613.21 
North Carolina, 1 si a 8,200.00 
Ohio, 47 ee ays 14,087.56 
Oregon, 4 66 4 1,816.29 
Pennsylvania, 12 si Ee 54,583.00 
Rhode Island, 2 sg a ee 900.00 
Tennessee, 1 2 A 11,000.00 
Vermont, 14 ae ea 7,335.00 
Washington Territory, 1 ge bes 854.00 
Wisconsin, 105 ke 108. -*$ 28,081.50 
Wyoming Territory, 1 vis Lest 1,000.00 
802 827 $496,435.01 


The average amount paid on each house of worship, including loans, ex- 
ceptional grants, and special appropriations, $600.28. 

Probable entire cost of these houses, $3,000,000. 

The regular appropriations made by the Union, as gratuities, have aver- 
aged, for each house of worship, $363.59. 

Refunded to the Union from loans, $10,372.06. 

Refunded to the Union from fourteen houses sold, $10,309.73. 

Refunded in all, $20,681.79. 

In addition to What has been refunded, the churches aided have con- 
tributed to the treasury of the Union, $21,625.78. 

Total return from the churches aided, $42,317.57. 
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Note. —This Index includes all the names of persons men 
the names of ministers given in the general statistics, which 
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tioned in this volume, except 
are indexed alphabetically on 
pages 182-204, and the students in Theological Seminaries, pages 294-301, who are arranged 
alphabetically in each class. 
The reader is reminded that a given name may occur more than once on the same page. 
Wor general topics, see Table of Contents, pp. iii and iv. 


Abbe, 92, 456 | Barbour, 95, 96, 602, 603 | Bond, 96 
‘Abbott, Abbot, 305, 306, 308, | Barclay, 95 | Bonney, 465 
380, 453, 455, 456, 596, 597 | Bard, 98, 347 | Boss, 96 
Adam, 211 | Barker, 208, 307 | Bossuet, 539 
Adams, 96, 98, 210, 339, 347, | Barnard, 51, 366, 603 | Bosworth, 556 
348, 382, 390, 392, 402, 410, | Barnes, 97, 342, 452, 454, 473, | Botta, 595 
437, 455, 558, 602 | 47 4, 597 | Boulton, 458 
Agassiz, 214, 221, 223 | Barrett, 848 | Bouton, 373 
Aiken, 467 | Barrows, 210, 577 | Bowen, 474 
Aikin, 455 | Barry, 267, 331, 549 | Bowers, 603 
Ainsworth, 4, 452 | Barstow, 349, 458, 473 | Bowker, = 
Albro, 77, 392, 393 | Barteau, = | Boyington, 253 
Alcock, 558 | Bartholomew, Boynton, 96, 98, 206, 347, 348, 
Alcott, 454 | Bartlett, 71, 73, 97, 205, 200, | 47d 
Alden, 95, 601, 602 | 341, = 602 | Brace, 363, 602 
Aldrich, 456 | Bassett, 6, 465 | Bradford, 897, 459 
Alexander, 453 | Bates, 206, 307, 308, 456° 6 556 | Bradley, 83, 84, 372, 380 
Alford, 235, 556 | Batter, 558 | Bradshaw, 97 
Allaben, 96 , Baxter, 389 | Bradstreet, 558 
Allen, 98, 207, 316, 352, 355, | Beach, 205, 455 | Bragdon, 455 
382, 438, 456, 465, 466, 474, | Beaman, 455 | Brainerd, 353, 416 
548, 601 , Beard, 207, 348 | Brastow, _ 97, 693 
Allibone, 86 | Beasley, 455, 456 | Brattle, 390 
Anderson, 78, 92, 465 | Beckwith, 206 | Bray, 442, 444 
Andreas, 35 | Beeber, 347 | Breed, 97, 347, 456 
Andrew, 53 Beecher, 83, 327, 443, 455, 539 | Bremner, 603 
Andrews, 30, 98, 205, 347, 359, | Belden, 363 | Brewer, 99 
364, 458 | Belfrage, 91 | Brewster, 282 
Anne (Queen), 43 | Bell, 96, 454, 455 | Bridge, 558 
Anthony, 602 | Bellamy, 352, 853, 356, 362 | Bridges, 279 
Appleton, 344, 390, 447 | Bellingham, 558 | Briggs, 456, 556 
Aristides, 569 | Beman, 96 | Brigham, 83, 465 
Aristotle, 92 | Bendall, 556 | Brinthall, 347 
Armstrong, 17, 86, 87,90, 92, | Benedict, 99, = Broad, 601 
328, 341, 344, 482, 895, 597 | Benedict, XIV, Brodt, $8 
Arnold 291, 453 | Bennett, 206, 455, 456, ant Bromley, 
Aspinwall, 652, 555, 556, "665, | Bentley, Brooks, 9, 338, ait 
666, 568 | Benton, oo1 Brown, 92, 308, 349. 400, 496, 
Atkinson, 293, 335 | Berrand, 219 556, 558, 601, 602 
Atlas, 497 | Berry, 349 | Browne, 95, 408, = 
Atwood, 205 | Bickersteth, 330 | Brownrigg, 
Augustine, 241 | Bill, 601 | Bruce, 463 
Austin, 281 | Bird, 603 | Brundage, 98 
Avery, 456 | Bishop, 99, 321, 558 | Brush, 602 
Ayer, 207, 465 | Bismarck, 518 | Bryant, * 
ifaw, 213 | Bissell, 348, 453 | Buck, 
Bixby, 95, 349 | Buckingham, 95,353, 458, 43 
Babson, 452 | Black, 208 | Buckminster, 7 
Backus, 95, 97, 362 | Blackie, 92 | Budington, 77, 454, 458, 464, 
Bacon, 15, 67, 74, 88, 207, 347, | Blagden, 17 473, 474, 602 
349, 452, 455, 458, 459, 472, | Blake, 97, 207, sat, 413, 456, | Buffum, 602, 603 
474 » 602, 603 | Bulgar, 556 
Badger, 846, 475 | Blakeman, “ : | Bulkley, 425, 548, 549 
Bailey, 98, 347 | Blakesley, 3 | Bull, 556 
Baillie, 409 | Blanchard, 96, 485 Bullard, 210 
Baird, 210 | Blatchford, 205 | Bumstead, 207 
Bake, 602 | Bliss, 848, 456 | Bunker, 556 
Baker, 852, 355, 556 | Blodgett, 96, 210 | Burden, 556 
Baldwin, 68, 75 | Bockholdt, 275 | Burgess, 349, 465 
Balston, or Baulston, 555, '556 Bodwell, 95, 96 | Burgoyne, 352, 373 
Bancroft, 277, 308, 400, 413, | Bogue, 98 | Burnard, 
573 Bohn, 226 | Burnet, 281 
Barber, 345 | Bonar, 335 | Burnett, 43, 48 











608 


Burnham; 1, 211, 351, 456, 490, 
604 
35 


Bur 3 
Burton, 207, 347, 348, re 572, 
601, 


602 
Bush, 209, 465, 474, 601 


Bushnell, 68, 87, 88, 95, "O44, 

"245, 249 
Butcher, 207 
Butler, 839, 348 
Butterfield, 210, 474, 545 
Buttmann, 597 
Button, 556 
Bygrave, 457 
Byington, 97 
Byles, 372 
Cacabus, 292 
eve 


601, 603 
Oai 420 
Calkins, 100, 209, 333, 334, 350, 
474, 487, 605 

558 


Callicott, 

Camp, 456 
Carder, 556 
Carlton, 464 
Carpenter, 604 
Carr, 207 
Carrington, 556 
Carter, 86, 91, 92, 330, 341, 342, 

347 

Case, 208, 456 
Cass, 99, 337 
Caswell, 601 
Cates, 368 
Chaddock, 207 
Chalmers, 86, 91, 243 


Chamberlain, 97, 206, 347 
98 


Champlin, 
Champney, 387 
Chandler, 8, 208, 455 


9 
99, 348, 363, 439, 465 


Chapin, 
Chapman, 314, 451, 465, 466, 473 
Charles I, 412, "561 
Charles II, 266, 282 
Charlewood, 47 
Charnock, 86 
Chase, 207, 601 
Chatfield, 92, 594, 597 
Cheney, 457 
Chesebrough, 205 
Chester, 206 
Chickering, 97 
Child, Childs, 209, 825, 455, 
456, 570, 572 
Chittenden, 467 
Chrysostom, 595 
Church, 349, 601 
Churchill, 97, 98 
Claflin, = 
Claghorn, 604 
Clapp, 99, 209, 466, 473, 474 
Claris, 95 


Clark, Clarke, 78, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 206, 209, 278, 279; 
280, 283, 325, 347, 348, 454, 
455, 456, 459, 466, 556, 570, 


572, 575, 578, 579, 603 
Cleaveland, 349 
Clizbe, 97 
Coan, 99, 362 
Cobb, 95, 98, 205, 602 
Cobden, 37 


Coddington, 278, 280, 412, 418, 


545, 547, 558, 566 
Coe, 209, 308, 474 
Coflin, 206, 466, 604 
Cogge: shall , Cogswell, 456, 553, 
5, 556, 562 
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Corwin, 348 
Cotton, 278, 281, 385, 401, 402, 
404, 411, 413, 415, 421, 548, 


Cushing, 65, 100, 209, 906. "350, 
382, 466, 474, 480, 491, 608 





465, 601| 


549, 551, 557, 558, 563, 566 
Cowles, 325, 341, 447, 466 
Cowper, 595 
Cradock, 271 
Crain, 98 
Crandall, 279, 280 
Crane, 98, 307, 308, 323, 601 
Cravath, 94 
Crawford, 95, 455 
Cromwell, 84, 417, 553 
Crosby, 452, 604 
Cross, 603, 604 
Cruickshanks, 207 

rumb, = | 
Cruzan, 
Cummings, 307, 461, a 
Cunningham, 
Currier, = 603 
Curtis, , 601 


Coke, =| | Dickinson, 96, 207, 349, 495, 
Colborne, 601 
Colby, 455, aos | | Dike, 98 
Cole, 556 | Dillingham, 881, 594 
Collie, 601 | Diman, 402 
Colton, 440 | Dimmock, 347, 348 
Commins, 556 | Dineley, 555, 556 
Compton, 556 | Dinsmore, 99 
Conant, 316, 317 | Ditson, 596 
Cone, 441 | Dodd, 208, 453, 585, 596 
Congar, 307 | Dodge, ef 
Contarina, 37 | Dodson, 
Cook, Cooke, 78, 97, 207, 266, | Doe, 95, 210, 602 
328, 456, 556, 558, 595 | Donahoe, 597 
Coolidge, 206 | Doolittle, 97 
Cooper, 99 | Dougherty, 456 
Cordley, 206 | Douglas, Douglass, 339, 348 
Corlet, 387 | Drake, 91, 407, 466 
Cornelius, 84, = Draper, 452, 453, 597 
Cornish, 208 | —" 


91, 98 
Dudley, 98, 348, 0 Aes Sst oot 425, 
‘y 


Dummer, 412, 545, "541,566, 
566 

Duncan, 558 

| Dunham, 576 
Dunster, 276, 387, 389 
Duren, 206 
Dutton, 603 
Dwight, 78, 97, 358 
Dwinell, 205 
Dyer, 282, 555, 556 
Eastman 348, 378 
Eaton, ” 95, 369, 466, 349; 456 
bbs, 208 
Ecob, “95 

3 | iad, 97, 348 


2 | Edwards, 77, 79, 223, 847, 352, 
353, 362, 388, 416, 457, 466 
Eggleston, 205, 466 
| Elderkin, 602 
| Elliot, Eliott, 96, 97, 267, 385, 


Cushman 98, 577 | 388, 413, 425, 556, pe 
Cutler, 97, 308, 457, 319, 580, | Elkins, 

601, 603 | Ellis, 325, 348, 543, oot 
Cutter, =| Elizabeth (Queen), 47, 284 
Cuyler, | Ellsworth, 362 

it Elwell, 474, 489 

Daggett, 847, 473 | El 466 
Dana, 95, 323, 824 | Emerson, 209, 308, = “, 
Dard, 572 
Daniel, 512, 527, 557 | Zmmons, 219, 316, 352, 35 3, 
Danforth, 348, 387 | 356, 362, 364, 492 
Darius, = | Endicott, 399, 405, 547, 
Darley, | Erasmus, 293 
Darling, 456, a | Esau, 
Darwin, | Evans, 207, 369, 602 
Davenport, 267, ~*~ = sol Evarts, 248, 251, 262, 272, 466 
David, 1, 12, 512 | Everest, 474 
Davidson, 382 | Everett, 212 
Davies, 207, 208, 454, 457 | Ewell, 98 
Davis, 95, 474 | Ewer, 556 
ool 556 
Daw 92 | Fairchild, 222, 456 
Dee, 95, 369, 387, 458, 548, 567 | Fairfax, 34 
Dean, 455 | Fairfield, 207 
De Bevoise, 97 | Fairley, 461 
Delitzsch, 584 | Falkland, 35 
Dell, 33, 34, 39 | Farnsworth, 205, 459 
De »merritt, 98 | Faulkner, 322 
Demosthenes, 504 | Fausset, 92 
Denison, 556, 558 | Fay 99 
Dennen, 97, 348 | Felt, 78, 397, 898, 399, 405, 406, 
Dennett, 206 | 409, 414, 417, 419, 426, 542 
De Tocqueville, 18, 508, 516 | Fenwick, 349 
Dexter, 95, 96, 272, "455, 459, | Ferriu, 


215, 216 
Ferry, 98 
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Fessenden, 455 
Field, 95, 347, 353, 459 
Fifield, 604 

458 


Finch, 
Finks, 456 
Fisher, 95. 281, 347, 603 
Fisk, Fiske, 92, 97, 208, 342, 
441, 473, 602 
Fitch, 601 
Fitts, 208 
Flagg, 95, 382 
Flint, 
Florentius, 
Fobes, 
Fogg, 
Folger, 
Folsom, 
Fonda, 
Ford, 
Forsyth, 
Foster, 95, 97, 98, 99, 206, 243, 
348, 556, 596 
281 


601 
289, 290, 241 
456 
382 


348, 438 
95, 348, = 


97, 98, ais 
223 


Fox, 
Fullerton, 
Francis, 
Frary, 
Free, 
Freeborn, 
Freeland, 
Freeman, 


602 
98, 205, 457 
99 


348 
556 
7, 601 
97 





Frink, 
Frisbie, 
Frost, 
Frothingham, 
Fronde, 

Fry, Frye, 
Fuller, 
Furber, 


603 
604 | 
459, 406 


"9 »0 

348, 369, 373 
97, 574 
95, 96, 602 | 


Gage, 

Gaie, 

Galileo, 

Galpin, 

Gardiner, Gardner, 


Garland, 
Garnsey, 
Garrett, 
Garver, 
Gaylord, 
Geer, 
George, 
Gerould, 
Gerry, 
Gilbert, 
Giles, 
Gilman, 
atone, 
Gleason, 
Glover, 
Goddar d, 
Gold, 
Goodell, 
Goox dwin, 
Gookin, 
Gordon, 
Gore, 
Gorges, 
Gorham, 
Gorton, 
Gould, 
Grahame, 
Grant, 
Grasaie, 
raves, 
Gray, 
Greeley, 
Green, 


205 
348, 603 
227 

99, 357 


80, 400, 
206 


347 

847, 548, 558 
99 

355 

98, 364, 473, = 
03 

387, 390, as 
apt 

400, 552 

456 

399, 558, 572 
92, 209, 457 
409 


336 

603 

575, 604 

400, 572 
2 


| Hartwell, 
| Haskell, 
552, 572 | 





321 
264, 387, 466 
Treg, 449 
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Gregory, § 
Gridley, 555, 556 
Griffin, {807, 353, 601 
Griffith, 601 
Griggs, 602 | 
Groot, 287, 289 
Grosse, 

Grote, 

Grout, 

Gulick, 

Gulliver, 

Gunnison, 

Guthrie, 

Guyot, 


Hageman, 


34 
96, 98, 207, 210, 378, 
439, 453, 602, 603 
413 


Hallett, a 
Halliday, 474 
Hallock, 205, 817, 348, 456, 466, 

595 


Halsted, 
Hamilton, 
Hammond, 
Hamorlein, 
Hanford, 
Hanks, 
Hanna, 
Harding, 
Hardy, 
Harlakenden, 
Harley, 
Harlow, 
Harmon, 
Harrah, 
Harris, 
Harriman, 
Hart, 
Hartshorn, 


44 
289 
205, 458, 466 
289 
309, 310, 311 
466 


341 
536 
78 
387, 558 
453 
604 
214 
207 
358, 474 
369 
95, 96, 307, 604 
4, 348 
97 
99, 312, = 
Haskins, 
Hatch, 205, ‘74 
Hathorne, 558 
Haven, 205 
Hawes, 268, 532, 602, 603 
Hawkes, 602 
Hawthorne, 
Hay, 
Haydn, 
Hayes, 
Haynes, 
Hayward, 
Hazard, 
Hazen, 
Hazleton, 
Henderson, 
Henry VIL, 
Hercules, 
Herod, 
Herrick, 
Hickok, 
Hidden, 
Higgins, 
Higginson, 
Higley, 
Hill, 
Hilliard, 
Hincks, 
Hitchcock, 


9 

604 

97 

602 

887, 404, 568 
456 


551, 552 
98, 206, 208 


92, 331, aid 
a 

542, 553 

95, 98, 441 

91 

371 

248, 456 

264, 269, 397, 549 
604 

95, 97, 466 

390 

96 

98, 208, 458, 455, 
456, 602 

91, 431, 453 


596 
98, 210, 348 


Hodge, 
Hodges, 
Holbrook, 
Holland, 


| Hunt, 





Hollister, 0 


609 


Holmes, 91, 92, 97, 98, 205, 207, 
210, 279, 322, 390, 466, 467, 
474, 587, 596 

Holt, 


, 369 

Homer, 22 
Hooker, 210, 357, 362, 385, 386, 
404, 466, 548, 549, 551, 568, 

602 

Hopkins, 347, 356, 473, 494, 
548, 595, 601 

92, 451, 452 

602 


207 

98, 207 

97, 210, 604 
492, 558 

96, 604 

455 

585, 596 
264, 399, 556 
456, 608 
456, 603 
594, 497 
556 


Hoppin, 
Hosmer, 
Hotchkiss, 
Hough, 
Howard, 
Howe, 
Howes, 
Howland, 
Howson, 
Hubbard, 
Hubbell, 
Hudson, 
Huggins, 
Hull, 
Hunfrey, 
Humphrey, 


558, = 


452, 301 
Huntington, 91, 98 
Hurd, 207 
Huss, 289 
Hutchins, 373, 455, 464, 602 
Hutchinson, 266,. 287, 276, 278, 
387, 403, 404, 405, 406, 408, 
415, 417, 424, 474, 546, 550, 
555, 556, 557, 558, 559, » 562, 


Hutton, 95, 96 
Hyde, 83, 97, 206, 219, 459, 466, 
601 


Ide, 
Ingelow, 
Ives, 
Ivison, 
Iyans, 


82, 458 
92 


83 
453 
556 


Jacob, 
Jackson, 
Jaggir, 
James T, 
Jamieson, 
Jefferds, 
Jenkins, 
Jenks, 
Jenney, 
Jennings, 
Jennison, 
Jerome, 
Jerrold, 
Jewell, 
Jewett, 
John 512 
Johnson, 96, 409, 474, 489, 550, 


556, 503 
John of Wesel, 
Jobns, 348 
96, 98, 208, 349, 456, 
601 


403 

78, 96, 58 
602 

412 

92 


604 
48, 603 
17 


455, 604 
309 


558 
456 
594, 596 


474 
205, 319, 320, 456 
12 


293 
Jones, 
, 602 


79 
211 
583 


Jordan, 
Joseph, 
Josephus, 
Julian, 
Julien, 


Karr, 
Keayne, 
Kedzie, 
Kelly, 
Kellogg, 








610 
Kelsey, 34e 
Kempis, 286, 289, 290 
Kendall, 457, 604 
Kennedy, 311 
Kent, 83 
Kenyon, 456 
Ketchum, 97, 466 
Keyes, 319 
Kidder, 456 
Kilbon, 455, 456 
Kilbourn, 347 
Kimball, 205, 206, 349, 381 
Kimon, 569 
Kincaid, 347 
King, 8376, 556 
Kingsbury, 96, 97, 349 
ingman, 466 
Kinney, 99 
Kinzer, 347, 456 
Kippis, 29 
Kirk 466 
Kitehel, 85, 456, 458, 473 
Kittridge, 205, 603 
Kleisthenes, 569 
Knapp, 565 
Knight, 95 
Knowlton, 98, 348, 602 
Knox, 339, 456 
Kossuth, 337 
Krauth, 584 
Kyte, 466 
Lacey, Lacy, 205, 4 
Lachman, 
Ladd, 84, 85, 97, 98, “00 
Lafay: ette, 893 
Lamb, 452 
Lamson, 96, 603 
Lane, 92, 453, 467, 597 
Lange, 341, 453 
Langworthy, 93, 459, 464, 473 
Larcom, 580 
Larnet, 556 
Lathe, 98 
Lathrop, 349, 601 
Latimer, 208 
Laud, 887, 412, 561 
Laurie, 20 
Lawrence, 495, 601, 603 
Lawton, 439 
Leavenworth, 214 
Leavitt, 95, 97, 98, 349, 455, 
601 
Leddra, 282 


Lee, 91, 213, 331, 336, 342, 452, 
453, 456, 594, 596 
3 


Leonard, 16 
Lewis, 207 
Leypoldt, 454 
Lincoln, 353, 570 
Linn, 552, 572 
Litherland, 556 
ocke, 284 
Livingston, 602 
Lockwood, 602 
Lockyer, 594, 597 
Long, 465 
Loomis, 99 
Lord, 96, 603 
Lothrop, 335, 404 
Lovejoy, 601 
Lowes, 601 
Lucas, 99 
Luce, 96 
Lunt, 267 
Luther, 12, 93, 275, 203 
Lyle, 
Lyman, 99, 349, 604 
Lyon, 44 
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Lynn, 400 | Moody, 99, 374, 382 
Moore, 205, 210, 347, 348, = 
Macauley, 895 Morehouse, 
MacClintock, 882 | Morford, 206 
Macdonald, 335 | Morgan, 96, 349 
Macduff, 341 | Morley, 97 
Madison, 520, 521 | Morrill, 575, 603 
Magill, Morris, 556, 584, 595 
Magoun, 49, 98, 474 | Morse, Morss, 89, 97 
Makepeace, Morton, 97, 398, 552, 572 
Malthus, 449 | Moses, 98, 512 
Manchee, 602 | Mosheim, 275 
Mann, 321 | Moulton, 556 
Manning, 848, 445, 455, 473 | Mousall, 556 
Marbury, 404 | Muller, 244 
Marcou, 218, 219 | Munger, 347 
Marsh, 79, 207, 349 | Munroe, 210 
Marshall, 555, 556, 566 | Munzer, 275 
Marts, 96 | Murphy, 602 
Martyn, 97, 602 | Murray, 97, 326, 327, 228 
Marvell, 32, 39 
Marvin, 79 | Napoleon, 567 
Mary (Queen), 268, 331, 339 | Nash, 495 
Mason, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 82, 97,312, | Naylor, 281 
362, 400, 546, 547, 552, 555 | Neal, 284, 285, 397, 412, 414, 
Massilon, 539 544 
Mather, 248, 268, 389, 412, 492, | Needham, 96, 603 
644, 547 | Nelson, 602 
Mathew, 558 | Nettleton, 83, 441 
Matson, 656 | Newell, 96, 457, 603 
Maverick, 570 | Newhall, 96, 349 
May, 96, 342 | Newcomb, 466, 602 
Mayer, 594, 597 | Newton, 218, 227 
Maynard, 96, 457 | Nichols, 604 
McCall, 4,2, 602 | Noah, 242 
McCheyne, 86, 91, 247 | Noble, 97, 98, 348 
McClellan, 329 ; Norager, 206 
McClelland, 96 | Norris, 96 
McCord, 97 | Northey, 43 
McEwen, 99 | Northrop, 596 
McGee, 99| Norton, 97, 278, 321, 048, mo 
McIntosh, 266, 395 
McKenzie, 95, 394, 466 | Nowell, 421, 425, ee 
McLean, 96 | Noyes, 92, 97, 459, 587, 596 
McLeod, 87, 487 
MeMillen, 368, 371, 375 | Oakes, 390 
MeViear, 206 | Oakey, 206 
Mead, 99, 222, 453, 455, 585, 596 | Occum, 353, 354 
Means, 97, "455, "459, 466, 597 | Odlin, 382, 556 
Mears, 224, 348 | Oker, 97 
Medhurst, 452 | Oldham, 545 
Melledge, 459 | Ollerenshaw, 455 
Mcllows, 556 | Oliver, 556, 566 
Melvin, 604 | Orton, 59, 
Mercer, 98 | Osgood, 91, 92, 326, 336, 342, 
Meriam, Merriam, —_—97, 603 369, 370, 375, 449, 451, 453, 
Merrall, 60 588, 596 
Merrill, 96, 97, 205, 206, 207, | Oviatt, 602 
210, 317, 319, 348, 268, 456, | Owen, 29, 453 
602, 603, 604 
Merriman, 247, 454, 459, 466 | Packard, 98, 466 
Merritt, 603 | Page, 205, 369, 373, 374 
Merry, 457 | Palfrey, 266, 272, 284, 398, 29, 
Metcalf, 82 401, 406, 409, 419, 426, 642, 
Meyer, 235 
Miles, 97, 321 | Palmer, 78, 97, 100, 205, 200, 
Millard, 601 334, 335, 350, 455, 456, 458, 
Miller, 218, 466, 468, sn 473, 474, 486, 558, 595, 602, 
Millikan, 605 
Mills, 817 St ga 353 
Milton, 9, 57, 413, 465 | Par 77, 473 
Mitchel, Mitchel. 311, 312, Sac dl 97, 98, 556, 588, 601, 
314, 322, 389, 603 603 
Mollenbeck, 96 | Parkurst, 579 
Monk, 413 | Parkman, 565 
Monroe, 454 | Parks, po 
Montague, 99, 208, 347, 456 | Parmele, 444 
Montgomery, 602 | Parsons, 348, 349, 382, 441, -, 
Mooar, 458 














Paton, 
Patterson, 
Patton, 


Pearson, 
Peck, 
Peebles, 
Pelham, 
Pell, 
Pellegrino, 
Peloubet, 
Peltor, 
Penniman, 


6 
Perkins, 97, 207, 215, 363, 596, 
602, 


597 

603, 604 
205, 827, 348 
546 


531, 585 
34, 826 


312 
207, 595, 604 
807, 308 


608 


Perry, 99, 211, 213, = ” 348, 
5, 601 


Pestalozzi, 
Peter, 
Peters, 
Pharaoh, 
Phillips, 
Pickett, 
Pierce, 
Pigeon, 
Pilate, 


512, 518 
266, 413, 604 
512 


532, 542, 553 
96, 97, 210, 382, 453 
42 


601 
88, 89 


Po 0, 37 
Pond, 98, 205, 317,3 as, 319, 


Pope, 
Pormont 


, 603 
347, oS, 594 
55 


6 
Porter, Sas, 358, 362, 363, 556, 
595 


Post, 
Powell, 
Powers, 
Prang, 
Pratt, 
Price, 
Prince, 
Prudden, 
Pullar, 
Punchard, 
Putnam, 


Quine 


27, 458, 474, 602 
96 

99, 314 

333, 384 

97, 98, 349 

8 

268, 269, 376 
99 

349 

466 

82, 309 


393, 571 


Ys 
Quint, ' 205, 206, 345, 459; 601 


Radewins, 
Rahab, 
Raine, 
Rainsford, 
Rand, 
Randolph, 
Rankin, 
Ransom, 
Ratcliffe, 
Rawson, 
Ray, 
Redior, 
Reed, 
Relyea, 
Reuchlin, 
Revere, 
Rhea, 


Richards, 
Richardson, 456, 556, 602, at, 


288, 289, 290 
211 


466 
556 


602 
88, 328, 835, 447, 
8, 453, 596 

335 


97 
552, 572 
96, 362 
97, 455 
96 

206, 474 
348 

293 

92 

602 

466, 556 
45 6 
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Riddel, 78 
Riddle, 347, 601, 602 
Riggs, 205, 348, 453 
Robbins, 363, 394 
Roberts, 


92, 96, 97, 99, 453 
275 


Robertson, 
Robinson, 272, 282, 363, ~ 
45 
Rockwood, 457 
Roe, 453 
Rodgers, 455 
Rogers, 83, 206, 348, 373, 456, 
602 
Rolfe, 375 
Rood, 594, 597 
Root, 603, 604 
Roscoe, 594, 597 
Ross, 207, 348, 455, 603 
Rowe, 208 
Row land, 457 
Roy, 97, 210, 348, 602 
Rucellai, 35 
Ruggles, 457 
Rumford, 375 
Rupp, 466 
Ruth, po 
Rutherford, 


Ruysbrock, 287, 288, 291, 302 


Sabin, 96, 98, 457, 491, 507 
Sadolet, 37 
Salter, 96, 458, 556 
Saltonstall, 281, 545, 547 
Sandeman, 372 
Sanderson, 348 
Sandon, 
Sanford, 
Sargent, 
Saul, 26 
Savage, 96, 426, 556, 566, 568, 

587, 596, 602, 603 


40 
321, 556, 580 
210 


Sawyer, 99, 348, 575, 576 
Schaff, 453 
Schlicter, 455 
Scofield, 348 
Scotford, 466 
Scott, 840, 348, 455, 602 
Scoville, 96 
Scribner, 86, 88, 90, 92, 328, 
341, 452, 595, 597 
Scru 55 
pie ag 96, 347, 456, 466, ae 
Seabury, 
Sears, 48 4 
Segur, 248, 456 
Sedgwick, 318, 558 
Seelye, 96, 455, 597 
Sewall, 456 
Seward, 309, 347 
Seymour, 603 
Shaftsbury, 38 
Shays, 567 
Sheldon 205 


Shepard, 91, 267, 331, 336, 342, 
386, 387, 410, 418, "414, 415, 
418, 420, 425, 452, 453, 458, 
544, 548, 549, 550, = 594, 


596, 604 
Sherman, 6, 336, 556 
Sherrill, 348, 601 
Shipman, 5 
Shorey, 97, 603 
Shute, 466 
Silcox, 602 
Silliman, 466 
Simion, 588 
Simpson, 99 
Skeele, 456 





Skillings, 459 
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Skinner, 364 
Sleeper, 97 
Smalley, 351, 352 
Smith, 95, 97, 98, 209, 210, 321 
322, 347, 370, "397, 455, "456, 
457, 474, 547, 572, 61, 602, 
603 


Smyth, 95 
Snell, 407 
Snow, 459, 472 
Snowden, 96, 348 
Socrates, 92 
Southgate, 349 
Southworth, 205, 602 
i 95, 456, 602 
Spark, 543 
Spaulding, 604 
Spees, 602 
Spencer, 556 
Sprague, 455, 556, 558, 604 
Spring, 369 
Squires, 48 
Stanyan, 368 
Staples, 602 
Stark, 373 
Stearns, 99, 459, 501 
Stebbins, 604 
Steele, 595 
Stephens, 96 
Stevenson, 282 
Stewart, 98 
Stickney, 875 
Biiles, 355, 358 

Stimson, = 7 
Stockwell, 


466 
Stone, 71, 96,856, 385, 404, 455, 
456, 474, 545, 568 


St. John, 231 
St. Paul, 341 
St. Peter, 36 
Storck, 275 
Storre, 


403 

Storrs, 97, 205, 209, 210, 347 
348, 473, 474, 536, 602, 604 
Stoughton, 263, 545, 546, 547, 
553, 558 
439 


Stowe, 

Stratton, 454 
Stretton, 

Strieby, 0, 347 
Strong, 311, 347, 348, rit peed 
Stuart, 568 
Stubner, 275 
Sturtevant, 458, 474, 585 


Sumner, 336, 337, 338, 340, 347 


- iota 602, 604 

369 
Gwasteen, 205, 321, & 458 
Swift, 313, 441 
Symington, 86 
Symmes, 404, 505, 418, 425, 557 
Tacker, 206 
Tade, 206 
Talbot, 347 
Talmage, 256 
Tallman, 99, 574 
Tarbox, 210 
Tauler, 287 
Tauteville, 


387 
Taylor, 86, 92, 95, 97, 99, 207, 
336, 847, 348, 375, 441, 453, 
458, 474, 601, 602, 603 
604 


Tebbets, 

Tenney, 596 
Tennyson, 91 
Terry, 457, 603 
Tertullian, 87 

















| 
| 
| 
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Thacher, 96, 97, 394, 466, “ 
Thayer, 467 
Thomas, 208, 458, 601 
Thome, 349 


Thompson, 78, 83, 92, 96, 97, 
348, 371, 375, 588, 489, 623, 


6 
Thornton, 466, oh 
Thrall, 
Thurston, 95, 295, 209, 602, a8 
Tilley, 
Tillotson, rt 
Tilton, 455 
Timlow, 348 
Tischendorff, 235 
Titcomb, 368 
Titsworth, 455, 604 
Titus, 456 
Tobey, 458, 466, 602 
Todd, 97, 208, 604 
Tolman, 97 
Tomlin, 558 
Tompkins, 97 
Tompson, 548 
‘Toothaker, 98 
Torrey, 96, 208, 348 
Towle, 207, 603 
‘Townsend, 453, 556 
Tracy, 96 
Treat, 209, 456 
Tregelles, 235 
Tremayne, 331 
Trumbull, 353 
Tucke, 874, 382, 455 
Tucker, 29, 601, 602, 603 
Tupper, 206 
Turner, 210, 456, 464, 603 
Tuttle, 92, 96, 603 
Twitchell, 03 
Tyler, 97, 455, 507, 604 
Tyng, 527, 528, 601 


Ueberweg, 595 
Underhill, 3899, 546, 555, 4 
Underwood, 

Upham, 267, 411, 413, 571 


Upson, 98, 363 
Urwick, 

Van Der Kreeke, 348 
Van Duzer, 604 


Vane, 267, 410, 412, 418, 544, 
545, 547, 548, 653, 559, 566 

Van Horne, 603 

Van Norden, 
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Vermilye, 348, 601 
Vesey, 337 
Vick, 342 
Vinet, 641 
Vinton, 285, 426, 573 
Virgil, 419 
Vonder Hardt, 35 
Voorhees, 95 
Vorce, 456 
Vose, 208, 603 
Waite, 556 
Walford, 400, 408, 572 


Walker, 96, 98, 208, 366, 374, 
380, 383, 456, 474, 556, 603, 


604 
Wallace, 457, 473, 594, 597 
Walibridge, 98 
Walley, 273 
Warburton, 96 
Ward, 99, 205, 209, 328, mo 
Wardell, 508 
Wardwell, 282 
Warfield, 603 
Warner, 451 


Warren, 97, 205, 209, 210, 348, 


458, 456, 458, 467 
Washburn, 473 
Washington, 4, 353, 362, 384 
Waterman, 604 
Waters, 602 
Watkins, 96, 98 
Watson, 452, 603 
Watts, 226, 456 
Webb, 97, 348, 602 
Webber, 602 
Webster, 264, 337, 362, 376. 
408, 56£ 
Weld, a 409, 413, 418, 
544, 547, 5 557, 558 
Welles, Wells, 96, 456 
Wentworth, 412 
Wesley, 514, 539 
Wessel, 293 
Wessenberg, 40 
West, 83, 455 | 
Wheaton, 99 
Wheeler, 848, 466, 656 
Wheelock, 353, 354, 355 | 


Wheelwright, 206, 207, "403, 
404, 405, 406, 407,’ 408; 409, | 
416, 421, 422, 542; 546, 548, 
550, 552, 556, 557, 558, 559, | 


567, 568, 569, 572 


603 | Whipple,j a | 
5 


Vargas, 33 | Whitaker, 








Whitfield, 539 
White, 317, 457, 558, 565, 601, 

602 
Whitehouse, 530 
Whiting, 208 
Whitman, 316 
Whitney, wg 453 
Whittier, 


1, 336 
Whittlesey, 99, 206, 210° 358 
Wicks, 96 
Wiggin, Wiggins 98, 266 
Wilbere, — 556 
Wilcox, ‘Willcox, 205, 455, 474 


Wild, 208, 457 
Wilkes, 458 
Willard, 442, 466, = 
Willet, 602 

illey, 597 
William the Silent, 403 


Williams, 96, 98, 210, 273, 277, 
353, 395, 397, 408, 560, 562, 
567, 569, 572, 602 

Willis, 347 


Williston, 458, 492 
Wilson, 214, 281, 282, 382, 407, 


412, 413, 415, 420, 425, 546, 
547, 549, 556 
Winship, 


387 

Winslow, 272, 399, 466, 562 
Winthrop, 265, 386, 397, ’398, 
399, 402, 408, 409, 412, 418, 
420, 425, 426, 466, 542, 544 
545, 547, 548, 549, 552, 557, 


568, 591 
Witter, 279 
Wolcott, 458, 474, 603 
Wolffe, 84 
Wood, 98, 473 
Wo odbridge, 558 
Woodbury, 206 
Woodhull, 95 
Woodman, 558 
Woodrow, 208 
Woodruft, 347 
Woods, 466 
Woodward, 358, 456 
Woodwell, 602 
Ww oodworth, 95, 98, 210 
Woolley, 604 
Woolworth, 452 
Worcester, 78, oe 
Wren, 


548 
Wright, 207, 213, 310, 457, 602, 


Young, 455, 594, 597 
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REMOVAL, --- SPECIAL NOTICE, 








NOYES, HOLMES & CO. 


(Formerly at 117 Washington Street,) 


Have the pleasure to announce to their patrons and the public, that they have removed to the 
spacious and elegant warerooms, 


No. 219 Washington Street 
No. 10 Bromfield Street, 


Where they are prepared, with peed increased facilities, to respond to all orders with which 
they may be favored. They will endeavor to keep on hand a full and complete assortment of 
books in all departments of literature, and to render every possible advantage to those desir- 
ing to examine or purchase. 

The wareroom on Washington Street will be devoted to the sale of books, with a retail 
department for staple and fancy stationery in all its branches. The Bromfield-street store will 
be devoted entirely to the 


WHOLESALE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 


And will contain a very complete assortment of goods in that line. By combining the above 
departments upon a more extensive scale than has ever before been attempted in New England, 
superior facilities will be afforded for furnishing a 


COMPLETE LITERARY OUTFIT, 


In the most yom and satisfactory manner. The plan of uniting these two branches of 
business (books and stationery),— which practically are so intimately connected, —upon the 
liberal basis now proposed, will, it is hoped, prove a convenience to purchasers which will be 
duly appreciated. A very extensive variety of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERS 


Will always be found on hand and will be supplied, at WHOLESALE and RETAIL, on 
the most favorable terms. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


7 An Important Work Completed, 
NOW READY, the Second and Concluding Volume of 


PATEHR MUNDI, 


By Rey. E. F. BURR, D. p., Author of ‘Ecce Celum,” etc. 


The first volume of this remarkable book has passed through several editions, and has been 
welcomed by the leading journals and scholars of the day as “the most efficient work of its 
class which the present generation has produced.” The present volume, wiich completes the 
work, treats at length of that doctrine of Evolution which is just now so notorious as the basis 
of the latest Atheism. It estimates the religious bearings of the doctrine, examines the argu- 
ments on which its friends rely, and then shows in detail the immense conflict between it and 
several of our best sciences. It is believed that the discussion is in so popular a form as to meet 
the want of the general public, and yet so thorough as to satisfy the demands of scientific men. 
It is the most ry eager and attractive volume of this remarkable series of works of which 


Ecce Celum was the pioneer. 1 volume, 12mo. Price, $1.75. 


Other Works by the same Author, — Ecce Colum, 16th edition, $1.75; Pater Mundi, 
First Series, 6th edition, $1.25; Ad Fidem, 4th edition, $2.00. 





IN PRESS. READY MAY Ist, 


Christianity the Science of Manhood —A Book for Questioners. 
By Rev. MINoT J. SAVAGE. 1Vol.,16mo. Price, $1.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers, and sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., - Publishers, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





Toe CuareL Hyun Boox, 


WITH TUNES. 


An abridged work from the CHURCH HYMN BOOK, by Rev. Edwin 
F. Hatfield, p. D., with all the old tunes and familiar harmonies. For the use of 
Chapels, Lecture-rooms, Social Meetings, Mission Churches, and Congregations 
desiring a smaller book than the original. It contains 752 Hymns, 263 Tunes, 
several Chants, and a most thorough and complete Index. 

Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on receipt of $1. Retail price, 
$1.25. Liberal terms for introduction. 


THe CuHurch Hymn Boor. 


Though recently published, it has been adopted by more than 140 churches, 


Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield’s New Standard Collection of Hymns (‘selected 
gems of our Christian lyric literature”) and Tunes (“in musical arrangement 
about as near perfection as we can expect to come’’) is again ready for the 
churches, and challenges comparison with any and all others in every particular. 
No choicer compilation of Hymns, and no more extensive range of popular and 
standard tunes, can be found anywhere. 

The Rev. Henry Allen, D.D., editor of the “ British Quarterly Review,” says :— 
“The CHURCH HYMN BOOK is a very excellent book, scholarly, careful, 
and effective, — out of sight, the best American collection I have seen.” 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the pulpit when the book is 
adopted. 

Full descriptive circulars, containing sample pages, and testimonials from 
many eminent pastors and singers, will be sent gratis, on application. 

Price, $2.00 single copies. Sent, prepaid, for examination, on receipt of 
$1.50. Liberal terms for introduction. 


—_—__+—_—__—_ 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, 


138 & 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 
273 West Randolph St., Chicago. 
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New Styles Improved Five Octave Double Reed Organs, now 
ready, at reduced prices. $110 and $125 each. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET 


ORGANS 


CONTAIN IMPROVEMENTS FOUND IN NO OTHERS; 


Have ALWAYS been awarded highest premiums, including a Medal at 
the PARIS EXPOSITION; are UNIVERSALLY recommended as 
BEST by musicians, and are the ONLY American musical 


instruments having large sale in EUROPE, 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, 


See 
sent free, 


for opinions in full of 


“T know of no similer 
netrumentsany where at 
all comparable to them.’ 
—JoHANN STRAUSS. 
“The best now in use.’ 
—CarRIstTine NILSSON, 
Annia Louise Cary, 
Manrigz Leon Duval 
Victor Capout, P* 
BriGnout, and others. 
“We have not heard 


such musical tones from 
aay others.” — CLARA 
LovisE KELLOGG, 
ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 
CaRL BERGMANN, and 
others. “ Musicians gen- 
erally regard the Mason 
& Hamlin Cabinet Or- 
gans, as unequalled by 
any others.” — TuE0- 
DORE Tuomas. *“ Ex- 


MORE THAN 1,000 MUSICIANS. 


“The best instruments 
of the class made.” — 


ee also written opinions of SIR_ JULIUS BENEDICT; 
y RICHAKDS; 


g 
BROOK; HOPKINS; BkINLEY 


Anna Menuie. “In all 
those qualities which 
constitute excellence un- 
rivalled.”—S. B. MiLxs. 
“Far superior to every- 
thing of its class I have 
seen.”—L. M. GotTs- 
CHALK. ‘ Wonderfully 
beautiful.” — P. S. Gin 
MORE, “Superior in all 
respects to any I have 
ever seen.” — EUGENE 
THarrr. “ Excelling 
in quality of tone. sa 
eral excellence and dura- 
bility, and valuable im- 
provements not found in 
others.” — CARL ER- 
RHAN. “ The more crit- 
ivally they are tested, 
and the more competent 
the judge, the more cer- 

ain and high will be the 
need of superiority ac- 
corded them.”— JULIUS 
EICHBERG. 


RICHARD REDHEAD; WEST 
SPARKS; RiMBAULT; HAM 


aA 
) 
AD 


DR. WM. 


MOND; ‘and other EMINENT MUSICIANS IN’ ENGLAND. 


Organs rented with privilege of purchase, and all rent allowed; 
or sold for monthly payments. 


Every household ‘without a CAB- 
INET ORGAN lacks one of the most useful, 
attractive and valuable articles with which it 
is possible to furnish it; which would be an at- 
traction to home itself, furnishing amusement 
of a pleasing and elevating character; and 
which might be made the means of acquiring 
a@most useful and lucrative accomplishment, 
as well as a source of health and happiness. 

Siace the vast improvements in these Organs 
in the last twent; = they have become the 
Most Popular of rge Musical Instruments. 
It is estimated that 40,000 of them are sold 
qoonty inthe United States. They widely vary 

n size, capacity, elegance and price, having 
from one to twenty stops; price, $55 to $1000 
and upwards, each. They are very durable, do 
not require tuning, are adapted to all varieties 
of music, and are so packed that they can be 
sent anywhere by ordinary freight routes, all 
ready for use. 





Whoever purchases a CABINET 
ORGAN, or any instrument ot this class 
without obtaining the 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonial Circular, 


of the Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN Co., and care- 
fully consulting them, ACTS WITHOUT REASON- 
ABLE PRUDENCE AND CARE. These pamphlets 
are sent post-paid and without charge to any 
one desiring them, and contain a vast amount 
of information about such instruments, show- 
ing what are excellences and what are defects, 
what features are desirable and what unde- 
sirable. From them one can obtain informa- 
tion which may save him from being disap- 
pointed by the purchase of an inferior, or even 
worthless instrument, ata high price. 


Published and sent absolutely free by the 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 


154 Tremont Street, Boston. 


25 Union Square, New York, 


80 and 82 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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FAMILY BIBLES. 


We have silk sewed, pure flexible back, with maps, plates, etc., bound to our own order, 
in best morocco, Levant and Russia bindings. Prices ranging from $15 to $60. 
Elegant presentation copies, silk lined, bound to order in any style desired, with or with- 


““ PULPIT BIBLE. 


We invite correspondence from any churches or individuals wishing elegant Pulpit 
Bibles, or sets. Price ranging from $20 to $200. 


BAGSTERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


We import these goods direct, and have on hand a good stock of his well-known 


OCTAVO POLYGLOT BIBLE, 


With index and Cruden, in Levant, kid lined, the kind used by Burnell, Moody, and ethers; 
also, his elegant study table Bible, the 


MINIATURE QUARTO, 


With its full references, and clear type. Bagster & Sons have published, exclusively for us, 
an elegant edition of 


TESTAMENT AND PSALMS, 


With references, maps, etc., which we have bound in Morocco, Morocco flaps, and Levant, 
kid lined. Prices, $4 to $7.50. 

A well-known Massachusetts pastor says of this book: ‘I write that I may not fail to 
secure a copy when it comes. J have waited so long to find just what I want that I do not 
intend to let this opportunity slip.” 

Any goods ordered not on hand, will be imported at once. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THE COUNTRY, 


Contains the best pictures obtainable, from the ablest artists at home and abroad. Its 
reading matter is of the best, embracing pure stories, editorials on timely topics, historical 
and other sketches, poetry, news of the day, a monthly 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT; 


containing lesson papers for teachers’ use in the INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF SABBATH- 
SCHOOL LESSONS and —since the merging of the organ of the Young Men’s Christion Asso- 
ciation of the United States and British Provinces, ‘* The Association Monthly,’’ 
nto this paper — all Association news and matters of general interest, each week, with illus 
trations from time to time of that branch of work. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
TWELVE PAGES WEEKLY. 


Published by the American Tract Society. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins, Sec. R. F. Cummings, Agt. 
116 Washington Street, - «= ” Boston. 
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VALUABLE WORKS. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK: THE LIFE OF TRUST. Beinga Narrative of the Lord’s 
Deaiings with GEO. MULLER, written by himself, with an Introduction by FrRANcIs 
WaYrLAND, D.D. A New Edition, Revised, enlarged and improved, and the History 
brought down to the present time, by HEMAN LINCOLN, D. D. Also, five full-page pic- 
tures of the several Orphan-Houses added. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

The wonderful history of Mr. Muller and his work in Bristol, England, farnish an emphat- 
ic reply to Prof. ‘I'yndall’s demand for proof of the value of prayer in common life. Since 
the commencement of Mr. Muller’s amazing “work of faith and labor of love,” he has received 
and from every quarter of the globe, as he affirms in ANSWER TO PRAYER (no one ever 
having been solicited to contribute a dollar), over $2,500,000, and by means of which, five 
buildings, for the accommodation of 2,050 orphans, have been erected; 23,000 have been 
taught in the various schools and entirely supported. Bibles, tracts, etc.,in immense 
numbers and in various languages have been distributed. 159 missionaries are employed in 
England. Ireland, Scotland, British Guiana, West India Islands, Kast Indies, etc., and 
supported entirely, or in part,from contributions received, and as Mr. M. states in his last 
report, ‘‘we want nothing, the work goes steadilyon. Faith is above circumstances, no war, 
no fire, no water, no mercantile panic, no loss of friends, no death is permitted to touch it. It 
triumphs over all difficulties.” 

Let the Christian read and ponder the facts of this wonderful history, and they cannot fail 
to find that which is as fresh, as remarkable for stirring incidents, for all-absorbing interest, 
as any novel, producing incentives to a life of holy exertion, and impart an unwonted and 
powerful motive to earnest and believing prayer of filial trust in the LIVING GOD. 

GOD WITH US; or, the Person and Work of Christ. With an Examination of * THE 
VICARIOUS SACRIFICE” of Dr. Bushnell. By ALVAH HOvVEY, D. D., President of Newton 
Theol. Institution. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

This is a most able, thorough, instructive, and very timely work. 


* CHRIST; or, the Believer’s Union with his Lord. By A.J.GorDoN. 12mo. Cloth. 
1.50. 





aa A volume fullof the “seed of things,” fresh, vigorous, and instructive. To those 
“looking unto Jesus,” it will prove intensely interesting, and yield refreshing as “‘ water to 
a thirsty soul.” 


EADIE’S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES; or, the 
Bible presented under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. By JoHN EADIE, D. D., 
LL. D. One volume, octavo, 840 pp. Cloth, $4.00. Sheep, $5.00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the ScrieTURE ENTIRE, under certain clas- 
sified and exhaustive heads. It differs from an ordinary Concordance, in that its arrange- 
ment depends not on words, but on SUBJECTS, and the verses are printed in full. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPAIDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Condensed 
from the larger work. ad the Author, Joun Kirto,D.D. Assisted by James TAYLOR, 
D.D., of Glasgow. With over five hundred Illustrations. One volume, octavo, 812 pp., 
cloth. $4.00. Sheep, $5.00. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BisLe. Serving, also,as a COMMENTARY, embodying the pro- 
ducts of the best and most recent researches in biblical literaturein which the scholars of 

Europe and America have been engaged. 


THE BREMEN LECTURES. On Fundamental Living Religious Questions. Byanum- 
ber of the ablest scholars of the day. Translated from the German by Rev. D. HEAGLE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75, 

DAYS OF JEZEBEL. An Mistorical Drama, by PETER BAYNE, author of “‘ CHRISTIAN 
Lire,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
4a A Work both fascinating and instructive. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH MILLER. By Peter BArne. Author of “ The 
Christian Life.” With a Likeness, a Bust, and Pictures of the Birthplace and the Last Res- 
idence of Mr. Miller. 2 volumes,12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 

The man or woman who begins this work will find themselves too deeply interested to 
stop until the end is reached. It is not only a deeply interesting, but a most instructive 
work, and should be read by everybody, old and young. 

ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES s0 classified and arranged as 
to facilitate the expression of ideas, and assist in literary composition. New and improved 
edition. By PeTER MARK Roget, late Secretary of the Royal Society, London, etc. Revised 
and edited. with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, and other additions, by BARNaS 
SEARS, D. D., Late President of Brown University. A NEw Edition, with large ADDITIONS 
AnD IMPROVEMENTS. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

{@" CLERGYMEN SUPPLIED WITH BOOKS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Books forwarded by mail, postage free, on receipt of the price annexed. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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** National, Christian, Unsectarian.’’ 





The American Tract Society 


(Instituted in 1814), 


Takes this method of informing its friends that it is carrying forward 
the work for which it was organized with as much vigor as possible. 

It operates in three channels. Firstly, by causing the preparation, 
publication, and distribution of 


New Tracts, 


which it is now doing to a greater extent than has been possible for some 
months. Secondly, it works by means of its well-known 


Periodicals, 


which are in reality tracts in an attractive form, and are considered by 
many Christian workers indispensable auxiliaries in the Sunday School, the 
Bible-Class, and in times of Revival. Many conversions are directly attrib- 
uted to these. They are: I. THe CHRISTIAN BANNER, an Evangelical, 
earnest monthly, of 16 pages, for adults, families, and elder Suaday-school 
pupils, at 50 cents a year: II. Tae Caritp at Hong, a Sunday-school 
monthly, at $15 a hundred; and III. Tue Appies oF GOLD, a weekly for 
the youngest readers, furnished to clubs at 40 cents a year. These are 
all printed in a high style of art, and are now very widely circulated. 


The Society is also furnishing an elevated style of Sunday-school 


library 
Books. 


Its publications in this line during the last two years have been very 
highly praised for their intrinsic value, and elegant appearance. Cata- 
logues are sent on application. The Society now asks the 


Co-operation 


of its friends. The work is important, and needs no argument. Will not 
the churches, and individuals, now 


Increase their Contributions, 
And enable us to push the work with constantly-increasing vigor? 





The Office of the Society is at No. 219 WASHINGTON 
STREET, and 10 BROMFIELD STREET. 
b> Communications should be addressed to 


ARTHUR GILMAN, Secretary and Treasurer, 
(Box 211), BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BEST BOOKS. 





“Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., maintain the po 
shall be without its very practical and useful les: 


For Sunday Schools. 


We beg to draw attention to the cordial in- 
dorsement of our Publications by the literary 
and religious press of the country. 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue of 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS 


is now ready, and will be sent free on applica- 
tion. In addition to our own Publications we 
keep acomplete variety of the latest and best 


, Sunday School Books of other publishers. 


An assortment of Books from which to select 
will be sent when desired. Having had more 
than twenty years’ experience in the selection 
of Sunday School Libraries, we believe we can 
make it for the interest of all who intend pur- 
chasing to correspond with us. 

Orders sent by letter will have our personal 
attention, thus saving committees the expense 
of journey, in order to get good books. 

All clergymen, superintendents, and friends 
of Synday schools, are invited to call and ex- 
ere our stock and make themselves at home 
at opr 


BOOKSTORE 


AND 


BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


38 and 40 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


sition they have chosen, that no book of theirs 
son.”— 7 he Contributor. 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE YEAR. 


THE 


SID00 PRIZE SERIES 


STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT. Price 
$175, for which the unequadled premium of 
$1000 was given. 


OPINIONS EXPRESSED. 


We are convinced that the author has honest- 

earned the sum.— E. P. WHIPPLE, in Boston 

aily Globe. 
_ It is undoubtedly the best book of the kind 
in the world. — Hon. Go. T. ANGELL. 

“ oupane for the Right” is an admirable 
workof its kind, and promises well for the char- 
jacter of the series to which it belongs.— New 

York Times. 

I wish it were in my power to place it in the 
hand of every man, woman, and child in the 
land, as it deserves to be. — HENRY BERGH. 

Here are beautiful sentiments whose price is 
above gold. The book is bright, and witty and 
wise. We give it our hearty praise.— Spring- 
field Republican, 

It perpetually puts God and duty and soul 
culture into the very heart of its sketches and 
lessons. — Boston Daily Journal. 

It is a thorough specimen of the ideal volume 
for juveniles.— S. S. Times. 





SIELNT TOM. Price $1.%5. 


The second book of the $1000 prize series is 
no less popular than the first. The Boston 
Traveller says: ‘It is quite as well written, as 
pure and good in its teachings, and whoever 
reads one will be anxious to read the other 
and he who reads both will have read two of 
the best Juvenile Stories of the season.” 





Twelve additional volumes of the $1000 Prize 
Series are now ready. Price $1.50each. They 
roid received the high praises from eminent 
critics. 


Rev. Dr. Lincoln writes: “‘They meet the 
want of the day for books which instruct and 
improve, while they fascinate the reader.” 





D. LOTHROP & 


CO., Publishers, 


38 & 40 Cornhill, - - - Boston. 
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Songs for the Sanctuary. 





NEW EDITION. 





The publishers have the pleasure to announce 
the publication of an entirely new edition of 
this favorite Hymn and Tune Book. The 
electrotype plates prepared to replace those 
worn out in the service were cast from new 
type of the most approved form, and commend 
themselves by the beauty and clearness of 
their impressions. ‘The rich buff paper, the 
handsome and appropriate binding, and the 
churchly carmine edge, also constitute new 
and attractive features. 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


The improven.ents made by the editor con- 
sists of nearly eighty new Tunes, interpolated 
at various points, and in the appendix; several 
additional Hymns; the names of the Writers, 
and appropriate Texts, throughout, and new 
Indexes to both; new music for the Doxolo- 
gies, etc. Among the tunes added are North- 
field, Austria, Barnes, Cephas, Claremont, 
Dawn, Ein feste Berg, Ernan, Eventide,Faben, 
Fleming, Guidance, Golden, Haddam, Nunda- 
Seir, Mercy, Millington, Noel, Robinson, Ves. 
per, Zerah, Herald Angels, Hursley, Stowell!, 
Blumenthal, Old, Old Story, Fountain, etc. 


THE PSALTER. 


The “ Psalter edition” contains the entire 
collection of hymns and tunes, to which is 
prefixed the Psalter, or Psalms of David, ar- 
ranged for responsive reading by the pastor 
and congregation, as first introduced by Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ABRIDGMENT FOR THE CHAPEL. 


Simultaneously with the new edition of the 
grand collection, we have issued a new abridg- 
ment, entitled “ Chapel Songs,” which con- 








tains a careful selection from the full edition, 
with abundant additions of material peculiarly 
appropriate to the prayer-meeting and social 
circle. It has 607 hymns, with tunes, 


ABRIDGMENT FOR THE CHURCH. 


The older abridgment, known as “ Songs 
for Christian Worship,” and containing a 
collection appropriate for the Sabbath service 
in churches desiring to practise economy, is 
very popular, and will be continued. 


HYMNS WITHOUT MUSIC, 


The two editions of ‘‘ Hymns Only,” 18mo, 
and 12mo (large type), will be continued. They 
contain all the hymns of the full work, and the 
larger or 12mo edition has an Index of Stanzas. 


FOR THE CHOIR. 

The “ Quartet and Chorus Choir” has 
music for choirs, expressly adapted to the 
hymns not set to music in Songs for the Sanc- 
tuary. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


The publishers offer Songs for the Sanctuary 
in any of its editions, as above recited, to 
churches proposing to introduce it, at prices 
as low as those at which any corresponding 
work can be obtained. Particulars will be 
communicated upon application personally or 
by letter. The applicant should state what 
church he represents, and how many copies 
will probably be required. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


A specimen copy of Songs for the Sanc- 
tuary will be sent, post-paid, to a pastor, 
chorister, or examining committee, on receipt 
of $1.60, and “ Chapel Songs,” or “ Songs for 
Christian Worship,” on receipt of $1.00. 


. 


A. S&S BARNES & Co,, 
PUBLISHERS, 


111 & 113 William St., New York, 


or 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
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VALUABLE AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Extensively Used! Always Satisfactory! 
LOSSING’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY, for Intermediate Classes, 
COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY, for Advanced Scholars. 
PRIMARY HISTORY, for the Youngest Scholars. 

This whole series is marked by the peculiar charm of Mr. Lossing’s style. It is not a barren 
collection of facts, but while accurate in the most minute details, presents a vivid picture with 
which the reader is charmed from the beginning. The illustrations and maps haye been pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and are superior to any heretofore published. 


COLTON’S 
New Sertes of Geographtes. 


THE SIMPLEST, MOST PRACTICAL, AND CHEAPEST 
SERIES YET PUBLISHED. 


The Whole Subject for Common-School Use Embraced in two Books. 


With the additions which we have just made, embracing Two Large 
Railroad and Ten Complete Reference Maps, this is by far the best 
Series of Geographies ever offered to the American public. 
Everything which can he desired is embraced. 














No. 1. 
COLTON’S NEW 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 


Elegantly Illustrated wich 18 Entirely New 
Maps, drawn expressly for this 
Book. 90 cents. 


It contains the best and clearest Maps which 
have ever been issued in an introductory eos. 
raphy, and is in every respect an admirable 
book for the beginner. 

The language used is clear and simple, and 
can easily be understood by any child old 
enough to begin the study of lye cob ; but 
all baby talk has been carefully avoided as en- 
tirely unsuited to the subject. 


For those who desire to pavene the study of Pt 
t 


carried in the Common School Geography, we 





iin can 
COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Elegantly Illustrated by numerous Engra- 
vings and 34 Maps, drawn expressly 
Sor this Book. Price, $2.00. 

The general principles of Physical Geography 
are embraced in this book. It contains two 
large Railroad Maps constructed on an entirely 
original plan, which renders all the great routes 
of travel perfectly distinct. Also, ten full and 
Complete Commercial and Reference Maps of 
the United States in sections. These Reference 
Maps alone are worth the whole price of the 
ek Without the Reference Maps the price 
8 $1.75. 


hysical Geopraphy beyond the point where it is 
ave 


COLTON’S OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Revised and enlarged, with Notes, Additions and Amendments, by Alphonso J. Robinson, illus - 
truted with 18 Maps and numerous Engravings, and changed to 4to form, with questions on the 
maps, and article on the Physical Geography of the United States, by Charles Carroll Morgan. 
PY mone of the most thorough and complete text-books on this subject now published. Price, 


A Good Thing is Sure to be Appreciated. 


When the Publishers of Colton’s New Series of Geographies prepared for the ‘‘ Common School Geogra- 


phy ” of the series, two double-paged Railroad Maps, 


on an entirely new plan, and so arranged that at a glance 


one can see just how to travel from point to point, they felt that they had taken a long step in advance of tha 


old maps, on which a line indicating a railroad could 


not be distinguished from a line indicating a river. 


It is gratifying to the Publishers to see that the Post Office Officials appreciate their unique and_ beautiful 
Railroad Maps. The Superintendent of the Railroad Mail Service, Second Division, for the Middle States, has 
ublished the following in the U. S. Mail and Post Office Assistant, in the issue for March, 1873, under the 


eed of asa to Post Masters. 


PS. — It is desirable that each Railway Post Office Clerk should be furnished with every facility 


to perfect himself in the duties required of him, and in all information which will help to render his services 
more valuable to the Post Office Department, and, with this view, arrangements will be made to supply the 
latest and best edition of Colton’s ‘* School Geography,” at the lowest wholesale rate. One important feature 


this geography is the railway maps. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 677 Broadway, New York. 
STEPHEN SEARS, New England Agent, 


at LEE & SHEPARD’S Bookstore, 149 Washington St., Bostun. 
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“CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 


TE Ee 


Congregational Publishing Society, 


Which has occupied 13 CORNHILL for so many years, has 


REMOVED 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 


Gn the corner of Beacon and Somerset Sts. 











We have in our new store one of the best selected stocks of 


THEOLOGICAL AND SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


in the country, and will furnish any book published to Clergymen, Sabbath 
Schools, or our friends, at the lowest price. 


We invite Congregationalists from all parts of the country to make our place 
of business their home, and have made arrangements for a 


Reading Room, Place for Writing Letters, etc., 


and cordially invite perfect freedom to use our premises as the head-quarters 
of the denomination. 
We keep on hand a full assortment of 


BIBLES, 


Small and Large. 


Cards, English and American, for Sabbath Schools, 


With all other requisites for complete Sabbath-school furnishing. 


MOSES H. SARCENT, 


Treasurer Congregational Publishing Society 
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Books for Bible Students, 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopze- 
dia. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theologi- 
cal and Ecclesiastical Literature. By the 
late Rev. JoHN M’CLINTOCK, D.D., and 
JAMES STRONG, 8. T.D. With Maps and 
numerous I'lustrations. The first Four 
Volumes [A-J] arenow ready. Price per 
Volume, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half 
Morocco, $8.00. (Sold by Subscription 
Agents.) 

Thomson’s Land and Book. The 
Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Scenes and the Scenery of the 
Holy Land. By W. M. THOMSON, D.D. 
With Several Hundred Engravings. 2 
vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5.00. (Agents want- 


ed.) 

Abbott’s Life of Christ. Jesus of 
Nazareth: his Life and Teachings; found- 
ed on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated 
by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. By LYMAN ABBOTT, 
With Designs by Dore, Delaroche, Fenn. 
and others. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3.50. (Agents Wanted.) 

Barnes’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment. New Edition. Revised, with 
Maps and Illustrations. The following 
volumes are now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.; 
Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Cor- 
inthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and 
Galatians, 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per 


vol. 

Barnes’s Evidences of Christianity. 
Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity 
in the Nineteenth Century. Delivered in 
the Mercer street Church, New York, 
January 21 to February 22, 1867. On the 
“Ely Foundation ” of the Union Theolo- 
cal Seminary. By ALBERT BARNES. 
12mo, Cloth. Beveled Edges, $1.75. 

Barnes’s Notes on the Psaims. 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practi- 
cal, on the Book of Psalms. By ALBERT 
Barnes. In Three Volumes, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 

MecWhorter’S Hand-Book of the 
New Testament. <A Popular Hand- 
Book of the New-Testament. By GEORGE 
CumMING McWHor‘vER. 16mo, Cloth, 

The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys 
on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in con- 
nection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai 
and Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. 
H.PALMER, M. A., Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With Maps and 
numerous Iiiustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings taken on the spot by the 





Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F Tyr- 
whitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth. $3.00. 

The Revision of the English Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. P. SCHAFF, 
D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

This work embraces in one vol.: 

I. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE 
ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By J. 
B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Canon of 8t. Paul’s 
and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, Revised. 196 pp. 

Il. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT in Con- 
nection with some Recent Proposals for 
its Revision. By RICHARD CHEVENIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


194 pp. 

Ill. CONSIDERATIONS OF THE RE- 
VISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By J. 

C. ELLICcOTT, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 178 pp. 

The Student’s Old Testament His- 
tory. From the Creation to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity. With an 
Appendix, containing an Introduction to 
the Books of the Old Testament. Edited 
by Wo. SMITH, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

The Student’s New Testament His- 
tory. With an Introduction, connecting 
the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A Smaller Scripture History. In 
Three Parts; Old Testament History; 
Connection of Old and New Testaments; 
New Testament History to A. p. 70. Ed- 
ited by Wm. SMITH, LL.D. With Wood- 
cuts. 16mo, 375 pages, Cloth, $1.00. 

The Student’s Ancient History of 
the East, from the Earliest Times to 
the Conquest by Alexander the Great. 
Including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Miror. and Pheenicia, 
By PoHI.ip SMITH, B. A. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. With Woodcuts, 
12mo, 649 pages, Cloth, $2.00. 

A Smaller Ancient History of the 
East, from the Earliest Times to the 
Conquest by Alexander the Great. In- 
cluding Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. By 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With Woodcuts, 
16mo, 316 pages, Cloth, $1.00. 

MacGregor’s Rob Roy on the Jor= 
dan. The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, 
Red Sea, and Gennesareth, Etc. A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the 
Waters of Damascus. By J. MACGRE- 
GOR, M. A. With Maps and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50, 


aap For a full list of books adapted to the use of SUNDAY-SctlooL TEACHERS, and also 
for SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND CuurcH LIBRARIES, see HARPER’S CATALOGUE, which 
comprises a large proportion of the most esteemed works in the English language, being 
particularly extensive in the departments of Travel, History, Biography, Juvenile and Re- 
ligious Literature. This Cataloque will be sent by mail on receipt of Six Cents, or will be 
given, free, on personal application to the Publishers. A 
HARPER & BROTHERS send their books, postage prepaid, on receipt of the retait 
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New England 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 





ACCUMULATION, JAN. 1, 1873, . $11,000,000. 


Securely invested for the benefit of present and future members. 





The particular attention of CLERGYMEN is called to the advantages of 
insuring in a Massachusetts Company, under the wise provision of its 
NON-FORFEITURE law, by which every policy-holder is entitled to in- 


surance so long as his policy has a cash value. 





JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Secretary. President. 


W. W. MORELAND, M. D., WALTER C. WRIGHT, 


Medical Examiner, Actuary. 


Hon. DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel. 
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LYMAN BAIRD. FRANCIS BRADLEY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


Loan Agency & Real Estate Office, 
NO. 90 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Particular attention given to the negotiation of LOANS secured by Bond and First Mort- 
gage, and to the Purchase and Sale of REAL ESTATE. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 3000 Rngravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 
henever I wish to obtain exact definitions, I consult it, 

ey” scholar knows its value. 

Bev one of my daily companions. 

Gang? far as I know, best defining dictionary. 
eye best guide of students of our language. 
| ee all others in defining scientific terms, 
ee compendium of human knowledge. 


[Schuyler Colfax.] 

[W. H. Prescott, the Historian.] 
(John L. Motley, the Historian, etc.] 
[Horace Mann.] 

[John G. Whittier.] 

[President Hitchcock.] 


[W. 8. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College.] 
A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. What 
Library is complete without the best English Dictionary. 
4g~ ‘In the last edition of Webster, is included the best body of brief English Etymol- 
ogy that has ever been put together.” — N. A. Review, Oct., 1872. 
ALSO, WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really a gem ofa dictionary, just the thing for the million—American 
Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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HENRY L. GAY, 


ARCHITECT, 


90 La Salle Street, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 










DESIGNS AND PLANS 


FURNISHED FOR 





Churches, Parsonages, ete. 





Having had an Extended Patronage in Ecclesiastical Building, Embracing 






COSTLY CHURCHES AND CHEAP MISSION BUILDINGS, 













It is with confidence that I present my claims to the notice of the building public. 
I have Designs for 


SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES, 


Which have been erected, and which have given satisfaction to the congregations, 
both in cost and beauty of design. Also, 


EXPENSIVE CHURCHES 


Ranging in cost from $25,000 to $150,000, and on improved plans for seating, 
etc.; acoustics, ventilation, modes of ingress and egress having been 
carried out in all their PRACTICAL requirements. 








I refer to the First Congregational Church of Chicago, Rev, E. P. Goodwin, 
D. D., Pastor, as one among the churches I have erected, 





Photographs for cheap churches erected for $1,200 and upwards sent on 
receipt of 25 cent stamp. 
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We beg to preseni to 
2.20 GJ aa a ae GS = 


and other professional gentlemen the above representation of a 


Cap, which we manufacture to meet a demand from gentlemen 


requiring an article of head-wear to take the place of a 


DRESS HAT, 


while driving, for evening wear, or rainy weather. It shades 

" the eyes from the sun, protects the neck and ears from the in- 
clemency of the weather, ts tight in weight, and soft and easy 
to the head. A good companion to the traveller. Lt is much 
worn by CLERGYMEN AND PHYSICIANS, 2he chie/ characteristic 
of the cap being its 


QUIET DIGNITY OF STYLE. 


Made from jine black broadcloth. 





Price, = = $4.00 each. 





Seni io any part of the Untted States upon 
recetpt of price. 


BENT & BUSH, 
Fashionable Watters, 
273 & 275 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HISTORICAL & GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, 








The 28th Volume begins January 1, 1874. 





THis periodical,—the organ of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, —is 
published quarterly, at No. 18 Somerset Street, Boston, on the first day of January, April, 
duly, and October, at $3 per annum. 

The design of the work is to gather up and place in a permanent form the scattered and 
decaying records of the domestic, civil, literary, religious and political life of the people of 
the United States, and particularly of New England; to rescue from oblivion the illustrious 
deeds and virtues of our ancestors; to perpetuate their honored names, and to trace out and 
preserve the genealogy and pedigree of their families. To this end the REGISTER contains: — 

1, Biographies, accompanied with steel engravings of distinguished men. 

2. Genealogies of American families. 

8. Transcriptions of important papers from church, town, county, and court records ; 
deeds, writs, wills, etc. 

4. Historical memoranda, as from interleaved almanacs, family Bibles, old account 
books, etc. 

5. Inscriptions from ancient burial places, and from ancient coins. 

6. Bibliography; especially of rare American books, pamphlets, sermons, etc. 

7. Heraldry; a record of the armorial bearings used by American families at an early 
date. 

8. Old ballads and poems, with illustrative notes. 

9. Ancient private journals and letters throwing light upon American history. 

10. Notices of new historical works, and others upon kindred and subsidiary topics. 

11. Current eventsin the country; centennial celebrations, etc. 

12. Proceedings at the meetings of historical societies. 

13. Necrology of members of the Society. 

14. Notes and queries respecting curious historical and antiquarian questions, old 
buildings, music, costumes, coins, autographs, etc. 

15. Marriages and deaths. 

The whole containing an original and varied mass of information, historical, archzologi- 
cal, genealogical, and zsthetic, invaluable to the student of history, the man of letters, the 
lover of his country, and of the honored names of those who founded it. A carefully pre- 
pared index of names and subjects accompanies every volume, 

The REGISTER is constantly consulted by historical readers and students, and to those 
seeking information in regard to their family history it is indispensable. Its worth is 
acknowledged both in this country and abroad. Sets and single volumes already command 
in the market more than the subseription price, —an evidence of the estimation in which the 
work is held. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT 


18 Somerset Street, - - - - BOSTON. 
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“BEST PERIODICAL IN AMERICA.” — Rev. 


Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Lord 
Lytton, Fritz Reuter, Mrs. Oliphant, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Charles Kingsley, Erckmann-Chatrian, Ivan Turguenieff, 
Matthew Arnold, Julia Kavanagh, W. E. H. Lecky, Miss 
Thackeray, Wm. Black, Arthur Helps, Miss Muloch, 
Richard A. Proctor, Katharine C. Macquoid, Jean Inge- 
low, The Duke of Argyll, Mrs. Parr, Edward A. Freeman, 
Karl Blind, Alfred Russell Wallace, Francis Galton, Chris- 
tina G. Rossetti, Geo. MacDonald, Froude, and Gladstone, 
" /\ are some of the eminent authors lately represented in the pages of 














LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Dr. Cuyler. 











A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, THE LIVING AGE gives more than THREE AND A QUAR- 
TER THOUSAND double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


It presents in an inexpensive form, consider 


ng its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 


weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness re gg by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
? 


views, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographic: 


entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


Historical, and Political Information, from the 


ANEW SERIES was begun Jan. 1, 1873. With it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing 
one serial by Mrs. Oliphant; one by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, the distinguished French novelists; 
one by Fritz Reuter, the os scene German author; one by the celebrated Bulwer (Lord Lytton) ; one by 

iT 


Mrs. Parr, author of the c 


arming ‘‘ Dorothy Fox;” and shorter stories by the eminent Russian novelist, 


Ivan Turguenieff, the pleasant English writers, Miss Thackeray, Julia Kavanagh, &c. 
During the coming year, as heretofore, serial and short stories by the Leading Foreign Authors 


willbe given, together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
inthe world, of the best and most valuable literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 


above-named and many other 


FOREMOST ESSAYISTS, SCIENTISTS, CRITICS, DISCOVERERS, AND EDITORS, 


representing every department of Knowledge and Progress. 


The importance of THE Liv1NG AGE to every American reader, as the only complete as well as fresh 
compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature,— indispensable becavae it 


embraces the productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following 
OPINION s. 


“ Year by year those who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed in the literature of the day, come more generally 
to recognize THE LIVING AGE as the best means for at- 
taining that end within the reach of persons of moderate 
leisure. . . . It would be hard indeed to find in the same 
compass elsewhere as much of wit, learning, and informa- 
tion, reproducing as it does, the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civilized world,upon all topics of living tn- 
terest."’ — Philadelphia knquirer. 

“Itis beyond all question the best compendium of the 
best current literature. —-N.X¥. Evening Post. 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day." — New-York Tribune. 

“Tt still merits the most unqualified praise we can be- 
stow.” — New-York Times. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and ster- 
ling worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the amount of matter presented.’’— The 

tandard, Chicago. 

“The best of all the eclectic publications, and thecheap- 
est... . Itisa monthly that comes every week." —The 
Advance, Chicago. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poctry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.” — Illinois State Journal. 

“Tt gives articles from the great foreign quarterlies 
which its rivals have not room for. It also gives the best 
serial stories. . ,. Jt has no equal in any country."'— 
Philadelphia Press. 


THE Livine AGE is sent a year (fifty-two numbers) postage paid, on receipt of $8.00, 
sent gratis to any one getting up a club of five new subscribers, , sini 


ESETRA OF FERS 





“With it alone, a reader may fairly keep up Wm ali 
that is important in the literature, history, politivs, and 
science of the day.’’ —'‘Khe Methodist, New York. 

**In view of all the competitors in the field, I should 
certainly choose ‘Tug Livine AGg.’ "*— Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

* A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction." — Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp. 

“The best periodical in the world."—Alfred B. 

treet. 

“We know of no way in which one can so easily keep 
well informed in the best English thought of our times, 
as through this journal.’’— Christian Union, N.Y. 

“It isa thorough compilation of what is best in the lit- 
a _— day, whether relating to history, biography, 

ction, poetry, wit. science, politics, theolo; 
or art." — HMlartford Courant. ' nanan 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a at 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the pare 
and freshness of its contents. . . , Zhe single best expendi- 
ore Sora —, periodical that can be made ''— The 

ific, San Fr i 





“There is a comparable to it in true value 
in the whole range of periodical literature."’— Mobile 
Begister. 


“It is indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world."'— Boston Post, 


An extra copy 
FOR 1874. 


To new subscribers now remitting $8.00 for the year 1874, the last six numbers of 1873 will be sent gratis; 
or, to those pony | to begin with the NEw SERIES, the numbers of the two years, 1873 and 1874 (104 num- 
0) 


bers), will be sent 


r $13.00; or, to those preferring, the publishers make the following 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ait [Possessed of ‘Lrrrext’s Lrvina AGE? and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
scriber will find himself én command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
or ten dollars, THE Livina AGE and either one of the American four-dollar monthly Magazines (or 


Harper's Weel! 
Livinc AcE and | 


9, 
ance SCRIBNER’s St. Ni 


or Bazar, or Ps saa Journal, weekly), will be sent fora year; or, for $9.00 THE 
holas; or, for $8.50, THE Livinc AcE and Our Young Folks, 


LITTELL AND GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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CARPETS. 





GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KENIGHT 


Cordially invite the public to an inspection of their Stock of 


Foreign & Domestic Carpets, 


OIL CLOTHS, Etc., 


Which cannot be surpassed. 


The Stock consists of EVERY GRADE, and will be sold at 
THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


The Garpeting of Public Buildings or Churches 


Will receive our special attention, being in all instances sold at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
43 & 45 Washington Si., 
BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT. 














No. 4.—Whole No. 60, Second Series.—Volv’V. No. 4. 
ba 


i 


tHE 


| Congregational Quarterly. 


OCTOBER, 1873; 


EpIrorS AND PROPRIETORS: 


ALONZO IE. QUINT. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, 


BOSTON: 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
20 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 


1873. 








adil 


‘Terms: Two Dollars a Year in Adv ince. 
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MESSRS, JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 


New 


Books. 





CHURCH AND _ STATE iN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Josrrax P. 
THOMPSON, BD. D. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.50. 

This important work was originally prepared 
by request of an eminent civil officer in Prussia, 
for the use of nce Bismarck, who sent Dr. 
Thompson “his warmest thanks for the vor 
valuable information, which he had read wit 
great interest.” It tregts of the fundamentat 
principles of Religious et te sketches. the 
early religious history of Virg nia, New York, 
Plymouth and achusetts Colonivs; gives 
the laws for Churches in the Stat. s, modes of 
organization and action. the financia: and moral 
results, and special information concerning 
Mormons, the Chinese in this country, Roman 
Catholics, etc. 

Dr. Thompson's eminent ability, his familiar 
acquaintance with the relizious history of 
America, and his loyal belief in the American 
type of religious wag Te © render his work pe- 
cw oor valuable. It has already been pub- 
lished in Germany, where it has excited a pro- 
found interest. The Volks-Zeitung, of Berlin, 


says:— 
“We serpeastestty. give it as our opinion that 
for. a long period of years, we have met with no 
ublication on this subject which has so en- 
irely aroused and gratified us as this clear and 
well-considered work, supported and eluci- 
dated as it is throughout by facts and teading 


principles. 

NEW ENGLAND: ‘A Handbook for 
Travellers. With the Western und North- 
ern Borders, from New York to Qnebec. 

This book comprises all the information tray- 
ellers can desire, and will enable them to visit 
all notable watering-places, mountain resorts, 
and famous localities in New England, with the 
greece possible economy of time, money, an 

emper. it is beyond comparison the fullest and 

most complete guide-book yet produced in this 
country, and indispensable to one who 
wishes to know all about New England, Price, 


WOODS AND BY-WAYS OF NEW. 
ENGLAND. By Wuison Fraee. 1 yo. 
8vo. With 22 full-page Illustrations, $5,00. 

“ He depicts all the phases of its wood scene 
with an unfailing interest and a loving hand. 
Old Gilbert White, of Selberne, did not mani- 
fest a more earnest enthusiasm in the exami- 
nation of a thrush or a tomtit that he had 
caught in his native groves, than is displayed 
by Mr. Flagg in describing a variety of the dog 
wood or the ground laure ks 
as his ‘Woods and vA Ways, 

Nature may be stimulated w 

mant, and even created where it did not exist; 
and we therefore welcome it with the livelies' 
gratification.”— New York Evening Post. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS. One vol. Merri- 
mack Edition. Uniform with the one-volume 
rringford TENNYSON, 12mo, Beautifally 
printed, tastefully bound dale tf $4.00. 
A very desirable edition for public or private 
libraries. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA, An Es- 
say towards a Better Apprehension of the 
jue By MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 1 vol. 12mo. 





“Once again the much-shaken mind -of this 
generation has a promise of certainty and peace 
offered to it ;and there are characteristics of Mr. 
Arnold’s creed which are likely to make it, to a 
large section of Englishmen, more attractive 
than any rival... . is a book of rare moral 
and intellectual force, original in the greatness 
and directness of its aim as well-aa in its style 
and diction.” — The no yet al Review 

**The most important contribution to English 


theological literature since ‘Ecce Homo.’ "— 
. The Independent. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE, By W. R. Gree. 1 
vol 12mo.. $2. 

Mr. Greg writes positively his own views, 
without sneering at others, and writes with 
great apparent frankness and reverence for the 
truth. The essays are marked for their pre- 
cision of expression, their sustained strength, 
and for the solemnity with which the author . 
treats views which are usually considered with 
much levity by writers of this shade of opin- 
ions.” — Zion's Herald. 

« The — contain, alge more deep and 
new thought upon subjects of the profoundest 
interest than we have ever seen compressed in- 
to the like 8 sag, CUpcoaeed with that perfect 
clearness which is the peculiar charm ot the 
author’s style, and renders him intelligible to 
all,” — London standard. 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE, By W. 

D. HOWELLS. Small 4to. $1.50. 

“One can hardly overpraise the charm and 
grace with which Mr. Howells has invested the 

Acquaintance,’ and the exquisite delicacy with 
which he has treated the love into which it 
ripened, His observation is close and accurate ; 
his knowledge of women is simply marvelions ; 
he is an artist in his description of scenery.’ — 

ston Advertiser. 


THE OTHER GIRLS, By Mrs..A. D. T. 
WHITNEY, Tllustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 

“ What real folks her women and girls are! 
How wholesomely and naturally they talk, and 
hvuw fall they are of the every-day foibles, and 
vanities, an ae . and weakness of every- 
ane prove’ This intense individual humanii 
— this eager vitality -—-is what gives Mrs. Whié- 
~ey such a hold on tlie popniar mind. ... This 
story, like all Mrs. Whitney's others, has a qual- 

y of -Relpful Spe seness, which gives a 

\ue quite apart from all artistic ends. It ren- 

es her chapters ntust eminently useful.” — 
Richmond Enquirer. 


AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 
By Cenia THAXTER. Illustrated by H. Fenn. 
“ This little book, so dainty in its typography 

and {llustrations, is a sort of poem; and yet it 

is so accurately descriptive that the visitor to 
these enchanting, if not enchanted, isles, will 
need no other guide. But whether the traveller 
goes to these isles or not, if he has this little 
volume in his pocket, wherever he is, he will 
have a most charming companion.” — Hartford 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt..of price, by the 


Publishers, 


~~ JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


N.:B.— For description of many other excellent works. published JAME! * 
see third page of cover, of previous numbers of the Congrevationdt (on Bion ay ae ag ta 





























VALUABLE BOOKS 


Libraries and Students. 











New Work by the Auhor of “ Creda.” 


THE ARENA AND THE THRONE. By Prof. 
L. T, Towxsenp, Uniform with “ Credo.” 


32mo. $1.40. ; 
This work comprises :— 
I # Frevp. Ill. THe Trumps, 


Il: Tue Dereat. IV. Tae Kise. 
A Remarkable Book. ” 
AUTOLOGY. An Inductive System of Mental 
Science, whose Centre is the Will, and whose 
Completion is the Personality. A Vindication 
of the Manhood of Man, the Godhead of God, 
and the Divine Authorship of Nature, By Rev. 
$s. + ame dames a Cloth, 8yvo. 701i pages. 


Aa Impartant Theological Work. 
CHRISTIAN  &THICS. By Dr. ApoLPH 
WurtkE, late Professor of Theology at Halle. 
With a special Preface by Dr. Reihm, an't an 
Iutroduction by Dr. W. P. W of the 
Boston University. 2 vols, «$350. 
Vol. I, History of Ethics. Vol II, Pure Ethics. 


Valaable Reference Book. 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
and Spelling ; containing a full Alphabetical 
Vocabulary of the Language. with a Prelim- 
inary Exposition of the English Orthoepy and 
Orthography, and designed as a Work o. Ref- 
erence tor General Use, and as a Text-Book 
in Schoc's. By KicHARD SOULE, a.m... and 
Wa. A. WHEELER, A.M. A convenient man- 
ual for consultation. 12mno. 467 pages. $1.50 

Latiu School Series. 

S#LECTIONS FROM LATIN CLASSIC AU- 
thors. Part First.— Phedrus, Justin, N 
With notes and a Vocabutary. 48 . 
GARDNER, L.LD., Head-Master; A. M. Gay. .a 
m., and A. HH, Buck, a.M., Masters in “the Bos- 

ton Latii School. 16mo. Cloth. $1.35. 


SELECTIONS FROM LATIN CLASSIC AU- 
thors. Part Second.— Quintus Cartius, Ovid, 
Cicero, De Senectute, aud De Amicitia. By 
the same Editors, With Notes and a Vocabu- 
lary. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** The selections are fresh, judicious 

and varied,’’ 2 

DRAMATIC READINGS, in Prose and Verse, 
for Home, School, and Public Readings. By 
Prof. L. B. MonRor. }%mo. 341 pp. $1.50. 

HUMOROUS READINGS, in Prose and Verse, 
for Home, School, and Public Readings. By 
Prof. L. B. Monroe. 12me. B18 pp, $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS READINGS, for Home, 
School, and Public Readings. By Prof. L. B. 
Monnor. mo. 352 pages. $1.50. 

New Edition. 

SELECTION OF ENGLISH SYNONYMES. B 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 12mi0. 179 pp. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 





A Useful Little Book. 


PRONOUNCING HAND-BOOK OF WORDS 
often mispronounced. By Richarp Sov 5 
and Loumis J. CAMPBELL. 24mo. 114 pages. 
Flexible cloth. 6 cents. School edition. 
mo, B cents. 


A Unique Volume. 


CAST CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUE S8CULP- 
ture. With an Introduction to the Study of 
Ornaments, By W.T. Bricuam. Miustrated 


by Photogr«phs. Large 4to. (In Press.) 


Poputar Work on Art. 

ART; or, its Laws, and the Reasons for them. 
Collected, considered, and arranged for Gen- 
eral and Educational Purposes, ‘By SamvEL 
P. Lone, With Steel Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 1 vol. 


Aryan Civilization. 


THE ANCIENT CITY. A Study onthe Rell- 
ion, Laws, and Institutions of Greece and 
ome. By FUsTEL pe CovULaxgrs. Trans- 

lated from. the Fourth french Edition by 
Willard Small. (Jn Press.) 


248 pages. $3.08. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 4 vols. 8vo 
Cioth, $30.00; sheep, $36.00. 


ALFORD'S NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENG- 
lish Readera. 4 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $1600. 


WOODWARD & CATES’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
of Chronology — Historical and Biographical. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. $15.00. 


A GENERAL SYSTBM OF. DESCRIPTIVE 
Translated from the 
French of Le Maout and. Decaishe by Mrs. 
Hooker. Edited by Joseph Dalton Hvuoker. 
Royal 8vo.° Cloth. $25.00. : 


MEMOIR OF BARON STOCKMA By his 
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